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NOTE 

The present improving work has the good 
fortune to appear in a variety of delightful 
circumstances. First of all, the public are 
respectfully invited to remember that what 
may herein be read rippled for a matter of 
ten weeks through the columns of that 
excellent journal The Gentlewoman — preceded 
weekly, however, by a handsome editorial 
apology which proclaimed to the female 
nobility and gentry of Great Britain and 
Ireland, not to say of Britain Beyond the 
Seas, that the views expressed were " but 
the views " of Mr. Crosland, and would <c at 
least create comment — and amusement." 
This, of course, was flattery. It is also a 
statement of fact, calculated, we hope, to 
throw the polite reader into a reverie. The 
Jobsonite reviewers too will no doubt make 
a strong point of it. 
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NOTE 

Secondly, while the work was thus pro- 
ceeding there ventured out before an 
astonished world sundry persons called 
Skeffingtons, who, we believe, are commonly 
known as publishers of religious and devo- 
tional books. But for once in a way these 
Skeffingtons did not bear in their hands 
pious writing. Instead they held forth for 
sale, to all who would buy, an article more 
precious than rubies, because it was named 
with a name which differs from the proper 
name of our book and of our articles in The 
Gentlewoman by precisely two letters, and was 
covered with a cover which most piously 
imitated the cover of an early and brilliant 
effort of ours called " Lovely Woman." And 
with a further view to the raking in of 
moneys the Skeffingtons labelled their book 
" A Counterblast to Mr. Crosland's c Lovely 
Woman.' " This, too, was flattery of the 
least blushful kind, and it can be justified 
out of Scripture. We mention it not with 
a view of doing Messrs. Skeffington either 
good or harm, but simply to secure ourselves 
against the chance of being misunderstood, 
and of being called plagiarist or market- 
10 



NOTE 

jumper in consequence. Here again is 
matter for the Jobsonite reviewers. 

Thirdly, time was when a poor author might 
run the work of his hand serially through a 
prominent " medium " without being in the 
least liable to forestalment in the book-market 
by ostensibly similar productions. Happily for 
the reputation of the publishing profession, 
however, the pious Skeffingtons have changed 
all that. Authors who endeavour to eke out 
their incomes by publishing books serially 
before taking them round to the "profession " 
should reflect that Messrs. Skeffington have 
a possible eye upon them, and that by the 
time their sensational novel "The Honest 
Tradesman " gets to its twelfth or fourteenth 
serial instalment, Messrs. Skeffington may 
leap forth with a cheap substitute entitled 
"The Dishonest Tradesman." There is 
nothing on the statute book to prevent it, 
and Messrs. Skeffington are law-abiding 
people. Selah ! 

Fourthly and lastly, the author's dear 

disciple "Rita" — a Scotch lady, we believe 

— contributed several months ago to The 

Gentlewoman one article called " Unlovely 
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NOTE 

Man." But the title, we are informed, was 
the editor's. 

Mr. Clement Shorter, who inquired publicly 
whether we were " dotting the i's " of this 
treatise, will rejoice to hear that we were, 
and that some of the dots now appear for 
the first time. 
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The Lord of Creation 

CHAPTER I 

ADAM 

Of the general unloveliness of mankind, men, 
at any rate, are more or less satisfied. Every 
man knows that the next man may be a 
good fellow and so forth, but there is always 
something about him that one does not 
quite approve. One does not greatly desire 
to resemble him. One thanks the gods that 
one differs from him. For my own part, I 
had rather be a savage under a banyan tree 
than any man I know. The execrable taste 
of women is proved to the hilt when one 
considers that a large part of their time is 
spent in putting up with men. In the way 
of mere looks man is singularly unfortunate. 
In youth he has a face like a teapot His 
prime is distinguished by the bottle-nose, the 
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THE LORD OF CREATION 

double chin, and the bald pate, and in old 
age he mops and mows. There is no 
creature under the sun who, taking him 
all round, can vie with man in the article 
of doubtful appearance. Of course, here 
and there one comes across an Apollo, and 
the women dote upon him ; the reason 
being, no doubt, that he is usually as brain- 
less as a boat-horse. Women hate brains. 
The average man obliges them by having 
none. Women prefer a fiddler to a philo- 
sopher any day in the week. It is your 
Kubeliks, not your Clement Shorters, who 
get their coats torn off their backs by 
admiring femininity. The awkward part of 
being an Apollo is that you either go into 
the Army or become a weight-lifter. And 
in any case you may be sure that the 
ordinary run of plain, blunt, pudding-faced 
men will be filled with contempt for you. 
They will swear, when they hear about you, 
that you look like a tailor. I sometimes 
think that it would be fascinating to inquire 
what Adam looked like. Adam, as most 
people are aware, is commonly credited with 
having been the first man. And yet how 
14 



ADAM 

little is recorded about him ! Nobody has 
thought it worth while to collect materials 
for his biography, nobody has ventured to 
edit his correspondence. All that we know 
of him is a single episode which does not 
redound to his good name. At a later 
day, perhaps, I may communicate to the 
world certain important discoveries I have 
made respecting this same Adam. In the 
meantime I shall content myself by men- 
tioning that I believe him to have been 
a Scotchman. Probably his real name was 
MacAdam. 1 

Proceeding on this basis, I think it is safe 
to assume that the garment of leaves which 
he invented for himself was the beginning 
of the kilt. Further, being a Scotchman, he 
must have been unlovely, and as indeed all 
men are more or less unlovely, it seems 
fitting that Adam should have given us a 
good start in the matter. In other respects 
Adam began badly- He seems to have had 
a beautiful place, and for some weeks at 
least to have kept it entirely to himself — 

1 The Scotch have a habit of putting "Mac" before 
their names. 
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THE LORD OF CREATION 

which was Scotch. He spent the early days 
of his proprietorship in naming the animals ; 
the Scotch are always naming things. He 
appears to have married Eve Scotch fashion. 
When he got into trouble he blamed the 
lady, like Macbeth. And when he was 
turned out of Eden, he took to gardening — 
a branch of the fine arts in which the Scotch 
have excelled time out of mind. It is a 
thousand pities ! Had Adam been a China- 
man or a Turk, or even a Bosjesman, we 
might have been happy. 

As it is, we are compelled to admit that 
man is unlovely. Wherever you take him, 
to whatever department of life or reach of 
society you turn for examples of him, you 
know well the thing that comes before you — 
rank, unmitigated, flat unloveliness. The old 
Adam persists in every man. In his secret 
heart man never questions it — rejoicing in it 
rather. Every man is aware that at a pinch 
he is capable of dropping what he is pleased 
to call " civilisation " like a garment. The 
Adam in him sits and grins at the gentleman 
in him, and the gentleman in him is afraid 
of nobody but the Adam in him. And in 
16 



ADAM 

this present time it frequently — nay, almost 
universally — happens that the gentleman is 
fined down to some clothes and a smile, 
and the old Adam makes up the balance of 
the individuality. Hence it comes to pass 
that persons of an ingenuous mind who are 
brought into much serious contact with the 
world find themselves continuously over- 
taken, over-reached, and undone, as it were, 
by men whose respectability is of the patentest. 
I do not mean that the world is made up of 
rogues. There are laws against rogues, and 
really it is only fools that break the laws 
of the country. I do not mean even persons 
who, whether overtly or covertly, sail as 
near the wind as may be : I mean simply 
the large mass of everyday people — cabmen, 
tradesmen, men of business, members of the 
professions, men about town, and the like. 
Ostensibly none of them is out for plunder. 
I do not believe that cabmen as a body in- 
tend to be other than honest. Tradesmen as 
a body are as respectable as Mr. Augustine 
Birrell. So are business men. So are mem- 
bers of the professions. And men about 
town are men of honour. And yet, and yet, 
17 B 



THE LORD OF CREATION 

and yet ! The old Adam reigns supreme in 
the great majority of them. The old Adam 
wants things — treble fare, big profits, emolu- 
ments, reputation, an easy and gilded exist- 
ence — and somehow he gets them. Most of 
us are thoroughly convinced on the point. 
" Trust no man " is the motto on which the 
world's work has to be done. Take no 
man's word ; make him write. Be sure 
that in the event of dispute — always a most 
likely event, by the way — anything that can 
with safety be affirmed or denied to your 
undoing will be affirmed or denied. The 
old Adam never gives quarter. He is an 
eminently respectable, law-abiding person, 
and his everlasting hope is set on bonds, 
deeds, contracts, and judgments. Stamped 
paper of whatever kind is his glory and 
support. A bond, my dear sir, with a stamp 
on it, my dear sir, is the decree of heaven ; 
and I had rather encounter a roaring lion 
than the old Adam with a judgment in his 
pocket. Our commercial fabric is based on 
the principle that there is no safety in the 
spoken word. If he be not a born liar, the 
old Adam has always about him what is 
18 



ADAM 

known as a " convenient " memory. It is 
human and Adamish that he should remem- 
ber on his own side and forget on yours. 
When Adam walked in the garden, he 
said, "I must look after myself." It was 
the first proper maxim. All the practical 
philosophies have been amplifications of it. 
Our own generation perhaps is a trifle 
ashamed of it. You may see it written 
of with disapproval in the newspaper press. 
The modern man finds a certain unholy 
joy in being set down for a generous, open- 
handed, profuse person. But we never 
had fewer men of that kidney than we have 
to-day. The fine art of getting through 
money joyously and with imprudent haste 
is being lost even by the aristocracy. Boys 
who have come into great possessions no 
longer play ducks and drakes with them. I 
have seen a young duke take twopence 
change from a waiter ; and it was lately 
mentioned as an instance of almost delirious 
liberality that a certain marquis, now 
deceased, actually gave a cabman a whole 
florin for driving him from Piccadilly Circus 
to the Carlton Club. 

19 



THE LORD OF CREATION 

And not only does] the old Adam of 
Get and Keep begin to lord it over the 
highest in the land — he has also invaded 
the last fastnesses of improvidence. What 
groans went up from the respectable gentle- 
men who write newspapers when the late 
Mr. Phil May died ! "Poor Phil May ! " 
they cried (think of the impertinence of 
that " poor " !), " he was incomparable 
with the pencil ; but, alas and alack ! 
he could not keep a sovereign." Bohemia, 
where money in reasonable quantities once 
came like water, and like wind it went, is 
become one of the buttresses of the Post 
Office Savings Bank. A poet of my ac- 
quaintance owns a field and several rows of 
cottages. There are heaps of writers with 
money in soap factories and dairy companies. 
Authors nowadays wash themselves, keep 
their hair short, and do their best to look 
like solicitors. They catch the 5.30 to 
Surbiton with a punctuality worthy of a 
tax-gatherer. A bottle of wine at a sitting 
would send ninety-nine per cent, of them 
howling to their doctor. Their copy 16 
always to time ; they are for ever putting 
20 



ADAM 

something by for a rainy day ; they al- 
ways ask for a royalty of thirty-three and 
a third per cent. ; and letters have never 
been in such a bad way as they are now. 
Verily the old Adam has got us by the 
thrapple, and we are as unlovely as unlovely 
can be. 
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CHAPTER II 

ADAM AND EVE 

In view of our original hypothesis, it seems 
possible that Adam wooed Eve in the Doric. 
When he had assured himself with deliberation 
that she was fair to look upon, Adam no 
doubt sidled up and said, " Ye're takin' yer 
food weel, Eve." This, as I understand it, 
is the highest compliment the Scotch mind is 
capable of bestowing upon the opposite sex. 
In any case, Adam and Eve do appear to have 
struck up an affectionate acquaintance, with 
the usual results. I am not blind to the faults 
of the average woman, but I am free to 
confess that in the tragedy which is believed 
to have taken place in the Garden of Eden 
Adam figures in quite the least dignified way. 
When the crisis came, and he saw before 
him the just punishment of his disobedience, 
what did he do ? Did he take the woman 
to his side, and say, " Look here, this is my 
22 



ADAM AND EVE 

affair," etc., etc., etc. ? Not a bit of it. All 
men know to their shame, and all women 
know to their everlasting delight, what he 
said. 

This is not the place to discuss the 
authenticity or otherwise of the Old Testa- 
ment history. But it is singular that the 
Hebrew writers, who were pretty wise and 
who knew how difficult women are to get on 
with, still felt it their duty to exhibit the 
first man in an ungallant and unlovely light. 
It seems to me quite likely that it was this 
primal slip on the part of ' Adam that gave 
man over, bound and fettered, to the tyranny 
of woman. What must Eve have thought 
of the pluck and spirit of her spouse ? For 
all we know to the -contrary, she may have 
lain awake at nights laughing at him for a 
poltroon. And probably, as is woman's way, 
she never forgave him. All the time since, 
woman has been getting the best of the 
deal. The sons of Adam have become the 
smirking slaves of the daughters of Eve. 
To-day, when insolence is the universal manly 
accomplishment, we know that man in his 
relation to woman was never so abject. 
23 



THE LORD OF CREATION 

"The woman is so hard upon the man," 
sang Tennyson. It is the truth. *Men deny 
it at the clubs and in print, and they go home 
to be received with a volley of interrogatories 
and a capful oFsour looks. The women of 
England have long been the private masters 
of the men of England. . They are rapidly 
becoming thehf public njasW^i^so. And the 
extraordinary part of it 4s that if anybody 
tries to strike a blow for freedom, the men 
get up and foam at the mouth. During the 
past six months the question of woman and 
her dominion has been very much to the 
fore. All sorts and conditions of people have 
risen apd said their say, and everybody seems 
to rival everybody else in the manufacture 
of flippancies. In point of fact, very little 
that is serious can be said, for the simple 
reason that abroad, and where other people's 
women are concerned, every man appears to 
consider it his duty to be super-gallant. In 
these matters sentiment rules the male bosom. 
It is possible to get from the same man 
absolutely contradictory opinions about 
women. He will tell you in one breath 
that woman has made him and that woman 
24 « 



ADAM AND EVE 

has been his bane. If you say that women 
are good, he will laugh a dry, harsh, cynical 
laugh ; and if you tell him that women are 
bad, he will remind you that he is one of 
the few gentlemen still left** in the world. 
You never really know how to take him. 

Broadly, however, his position is not diffi- 
cult to understand. Being, as a rule, un- 
gainly, unhandsome, and ill -proportioned 
himself, he does his best for the credit of 
his house to secure to himself a presentable 
woman. She may be hard to find, and 
harder still to compass. When he gets her, 
or somebody as near like her as possible, he 
begins to consider himself rather complete. 
"Jones — oh yes, we know Jones. He 
married the beautiful Miss So-and-so." For 
Jones, good feather-pate, that is quite 
sufficient. His breast expands when he thinks 
of it. It is as good as a pair of high heels 
for him in the matter of height. He goes 
about his daily avocations as pleased as if he 
had found a sixpence. It is nothing to him 
that the beautiful Miss So-and-so is expensive 
and indolent and peevish and frivolous. It is 
nothing to him that he has established over 
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THE LORD OF CREATION 

himself an airy-fairy, and just a little 
vinegary, despotism. It is nothing to him 
that his goings out and his comings in are 
marked, that his nights off are numbered 
and his liberties entirely curtailed. He has 
married the beautiful Miss So-and-so, and 
can plume himself accordingly. Wretched 
man ! What, I ask, is the beautiful Miss 
So-and-so that she should so undermine him, 
that she should so set him tip-toe on his 
silly little hill ? Or possibly our good friend 
has gone where there is money. He has 
brought away with him a bride and the 
sinews of war. tyly f .own opinion is that a 
man who cannot get money without marrying 
it was not intended by nature to have the 
use of money. This appears to be the 
opinion also of moneyed women. The man 
whose wife has means usually spends his 
life in being reckoned up. Or perhaps our 
unlovely Adam has married a woman for 
love. Now, love is a beautiful thing. But 
it is also a somewhat rare thing, and it is 
odd to note how many men marry for love 
and forget to keep it up. The large balance 
of current opinion, as expressed in the writ- 
26 



ADAM AND EVE 

ings of our fictionists and humorists, and 
in the entertainments of the gentlemen and 
ladies who adorn the music-hall stage, goes 
to show that love is a tender plant, brief 
in the flower, and easily discouraged. 

So that, one way or another, Adam is 
seldom right where Eve is concerned, and, on 
the whole, he has a warm and unpleasant time 
of it. In a great measure, however, the 
fault is his own. Women are not angels. 
Men will have it that they are. One is 
expected to believe that they are. One is 
brought up in the faith by one's women- 
folk, and to become a doubter is the un- 
pardonable sin. Hence men suffer. As 
Society is made, it is almost impossible for 
a man to go the right way about his relations 
with woman. The system prescribes a cer- 
tain attitude. It is the attitude of crawl, 
salaam, obsequiousness, and second fiddle. 
If you depart from it by a hair's breadth, 
your women become suspicious of you. If 
you advise other men to depart from it, 
you get a bad name. Women stand up 
for women's rights, and are made the sub- 
jects of applause, bouquets, and illuminated 
27 



THE LORD OF CREATION 

addresses. The man who dare come out 
strong for men's rights does not breathe. 
Men do not want him. They are like 
canaries in cages, afraid to go out lest the 
cat get them. Peace at any price is man's 
rule of life. Abroad he will swagger and 
bluster and bully. "Nemo me impune 
lacessit ! " he roars. At home his watch- 
word is " Blessed are the meek." Abroad 
he frowns and breathes fire ; at home he is 
plain, unvarnished "him." Abroad he 
struts, at home he slinks. Abroad he is 
very wise. At home he is a little child. 

In a sense, when one beholds man in all 
his blatant unloveliness, it is refreshing to 
know that there is somebody who can take 
him down. I have observed that men whose 
wives spend much time away from home 
are always full of corn. Indeed, when you 
find unsuspected swank on a man of other- 
wise modest bearing, you may almost wager 
that his wife has gone on a visit to her aunt. 

And before leaving this very pertinent 

part of our subject, it is well to note that 

while Eve, as a rule, is Adam's master, 

Adam never scruples to carry on the ancient 
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ADAM AND EVE 

Adamite tradition in the matter of blaming 
the woman. When you see a man going 
utterly to the dogs, you may rest assured 
that there is a man who will tell you for 
nothing that he has been badly treated by some 
woman. He has been jilted, poor fellow ! 
Or the lady would not have him at any 
price. Or having married him, she leads 
him a life — they all do. Hence his lapse, 
hence his madness, hence his lachrymae. He 
is the moth, poor chap, who has met 
with incivility from the candle. In point 
of fact, women do not ruin men, their 
proper prey being children and fools. All 
a woman can do to a man is to make him 
miserable, and bank managers can do that. 
Therefore it is of little use to whine. If 
man wishes to do himself properly, he will 
have to cease from being abject. Either he 
is the lord of creation and the master of the 
woman, or he is not. If he is, let him bear 
the fact well in mind. Let him not tremble 
when the lily finger is pointed at him. Let 
him not melt because Julia chooses to be 
tearful. Let him be as great at home as 
he is great abroad. Let him keep the 
29 
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woman to her part of the contract. <c I pay, 
you obey," is a sound working arrangement. 
It will have to be introduced cautiously 
and gradually. I recommend no man to 
write it in letters of gold over his chimney- 
piece, nor for that matter to be in the 
smallest hurry about it : 

Slowly goes the march of ages, 
Slowly grows the forest king, 

Slowly to perfection cometh 
Every great and glorious thing. 

Man has been a long time getting into his 
present trouble ; he may expect to be a long 
time getting out of it. But there is no 
reason why he should not aspire. "Hitch 
your waggon to a star," cries the inspired 
American. O mild Man, O stock, O vassal, 
the star of emancipation burns for you ! I 
have not seen it ; but I know that it is there. 
Take my hand, O struggling brother, and 
let us hitch on to it together. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE TYRANT 

Among the women of the last generation 
your beautiful creature Man enjoyed the re- 
putation of being a tyrant. As he lived 
and moved and swaggered among our grand- 
mammas, he no doubt took on the figure 
of a choleric person with a red neck, and 
when he spoke no dog might bark. At 
home he is understood to have demanded 
food with facial menaces. At his roar good 
housewives skipped nimbly up and down 
stair, maids-of-all-work shivered, children 
leaned against the wall with blanched faces, 
and kittens forgot to play with their tails. 
He was a man of few words, but he " would 
have everything just so, my dear." It was 
impossible to put him off; he would accept 
no excuses, and mercy was not in him. If 
dinner were not served to the tick, he indulged 
in a couple of brief but sufficient sarcasms, 
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and went off to dine at his club. The 
butcher might have failed horribly, you 
might have had frightful struggles to get 
together the material for the precise kind of 
entree he had deigned to order over-night, 
you might be a servant short — but these 
things were nothing to him. He swore by 
apple-pie order and clockwork regularity. 
When things went wrong, he was full of 
reproof; and his methods' of reproof were 
invariably and notably of the steam-roller or 
crushing order. Briefly, he was a tyrant — 
and master in his own house. Outside his 
said own house he bore the reputation of 
being a great handler of men. He had " a 
genius for organisation." He was a dis- 
ciplinarian, and something of a martinet. 
Men deferred to him as ninepins defer to the 
bowler. Woe be unto you if you crossed 
swords with him, and so forth. Roughly 
speaking, " brute " was the proper epithet to 
apply to him, though " tyrant " served him 
passing well. To-day one hears very little 
of him. Perhaps he has scarcely existed at 
all this side the battle of Waterloo. In 
the stately homes of England you never 
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THE TYRANT 

encounter him. In the very considerable 
world outside he takes a prodigious deal of 
finding. 

Woman has got the kind of man out of 
which tyrants used to be made entirely 
under her heel. So has the great world. 
The man of few words is saying less now- 
adays than ever he said in his life before. 
He has lost grip and acceptance ; patience 
is his rule at home and civil speech his 
mainstay abroad. He has discovered that 
bluster will no longer serve him, and his wits 
are entirely set upon getting what he wants 
without appearing other than urbane about 
it. Whether the change is for the better 
may be reckoned a question. The tyrant 
that used to be had at least the courage 
of his temperament. Domestic and public 
opinion did not matter to him. He rather 
plumed himself on his irate manner and his 
iron rule. Women had a sneaking admira- 
tion for him ; men " respected " him. 
Occasionally he was pourtrayed dubiously 
in three-volume novels, but he did not 
mind that in the least, largely because he 
had no imagination and was incapable of 
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recognising his own picture even if you 
thrust it right under his nose. The men 
that ought to be tyrants nowadays are all 
mealy-mouthed. They do not know how to 
be imperative. They smile, and smile, and 
smile, and smile. Their manners are perfect ; 
they decline to be rude ; they will not have 
red necks ; they do not know what choler 
means. You might meet a whole regiment 
of them without noticing that you were 
dealing with anybody but pleasant-hearted 
persons. Yet, on the whole, is the tyrant 
of the newer time ten times more greatly to 
be feared than was the stuttering red neck 
of old. The real danger of him lies in that 
he is not the thing he seems to be. He 
possesses every scruple of the crude, in- 
human ruthlessness which characterised his 
predecessor, and not a trace of the appear- 
ances of it. So that when any foolish 
victim complains of him, sympathy is seldom 
forthcoming. " That man hurt you, my 
dear ! Why, he is the nicest, sweetest- 
spoken, civillest man you could wish to come 
across ! " In offices, in clubs, in the higher 
places where men congregate to do business, 
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you meet him, and suffer at his hands. And 
it takes you quite a long time to convince 
yourself that you have so suffered, and 
that the marks upon you are real and not 
the offspring of your own touchiness. The 
simple fact is, that the modern man has set 
up for himself a code which, if creditable 
and perhaps even admirable on the surface, 
does not seem to be at all useful to him 
in his capacity as a human being. He 
must not be a tyrant in the obvious sense. 
In other words, he must never command 
bluntly, and he must never lose his temper. 
Whereas of yore he said " Do this," <c Do 
that," he now says "Will you be so kind 
as to do so-and-so ? " Whereas of yore 
he ;waxed apoplectic and let off a swear or 
two, he now glints at the back of the eye 
and grinfully displays a mouthful of # false 
teeth. 

Taking it session for session, the House 
of Commons is probably the truest mirror 
of manners for men to be found in the 
kingdom ; and here what do you see ? 
Session by session — and one might almost 
say sitting by sitting — the tendency is more 
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and more to civility, unruffled aspects, and 
hatreds of the livid rather than the angry 
order. At rare intervals some overwrought 
middle-class member gets fairly furious, 
and the entire assemblage, not to mention 
the press of this country, is inexpressibly 
pained and shocked. Rude words are never 
heard, angry speeches are regarded with 
grave disfavour ; in his office as keeper of 
order the Speaker has practically very little 
to do. And withal, the House of Commons 
is notoriously not half the place it once 
was. It has lost heart, it has lost effect, 
the glory of it is departed, and everybody 
who knows anything about it at all knows 
that it is eaten up with jealousies and 
animosities and implacabilities of a kind 
which our grandfathers would have deemed 
suitable for a ladies' school. 

In the services and the professions, learned 
and otherwise, the same genteel decadence 
is alike observable. At regimental messes, 
and in ward-rooms and gun-rooms, men sit 
and glare at one another who three genera- 
tions back would have had their differences 
settled in a twinkling of a brace of pistols 
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or but yesterday, as it were, would have 
quarrelled openly and with heat, and made 
it up again. The code forbids the smallest 
displays of rage, and the only way is to 
bottle up one's feelings. I believe there 
are plenty of judges who hate one another, 
and I am sure there are plenty of counsel 
who do not love one another. And when 
one comes to authorship, words fail one. 
There is more fluid bitterness in the souls 
of England's far-famed literary men than 
could be squeezed out of any other class 
of the community. Yet literary men — 
that is to say, English literary men — never 
quarrel. And over their own names, at any 
rate, they never abuse one another. And 
in all their writing you shall mark a sweet 
reasonableness and a poorness of spirit. 
The milk of human kindness informs them. 
They are a happy family, who love one 
another with a love passing the love of 
woman. Always they appear in public with 
their arms around each other's necks. They 
write appreciations of one another, and call 
each other " great." Butter would not melt 
in any of their mouths. They are the peace- 
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ablest, loveablest, blandest, and best-meaning 
crowd under the sun. There is not a single 
tyrant among them. They lift white hands 
and thank the gods that they are all gentle- 
men, and that the era of sponging-house 
pamphleteering is over and done. They 
never write pamphlets ; they shudder at the 
bare mention of the word abuse. And none 
of them are reviewers, and their footsteps 
cannot by any chance be turned in the 
direction of the offices of the literary papers. 
For myself — and I say it flatly — I should 
consider it more comfortable to get mixed 
up in a Kentucky feud than come to a 
difference with nine out of ten of them. 
The reason for it all is quite plain. 

The sons of Adam continue to retain their 
natural passions ; envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness — not to mention the lust 
for power and the desire to live fatly — are 
still part and parcel of the constitution of a 
man. But the modern code would have 
him deny that his bosom harbours any such 
tendencies. In the bright ages men said, 
" You are a man, and therefore full of the 
devil ; pray that you may be delivered." In 
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this present dark age men say, <C I am a 
man, and therefore immaculate. My bowels 
burn with rapacities ; but if I say they are 
not there, people will believe me, and in 
time no doubt I shall come to believe it 
myself." This is where we are, and this 
is where we look like remaining for some 
time to come. Fundamentally, it is Eve 
who may be held responsible. Men sprawl 
and eat dust before her. Their last redoubt, 
wherein lay confidently the red-necked tyrant 
of early Victorian times, has been taken 
with a silk shoe and a simper. Poor old 
red neck has bowed and scraped himself 
out of existence. He frightened the women, 
and he has had to go. 

Women's manners and women's methods 
are the only manners and the only methods. 
Man must live up to them or perish. It 
is difficult now to distinguish between the 
man and the matron. Often he is the 
less aggressive of the two. Frequently his 
manners are the milder. He has learnt all 
the tricks and wiles and all the pretences 
which have so long served Eve. One of 
these days I expect he will turn out-and- 
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out woman. A woman has no attributes — 
good, bad, or indifferent — that are not to 
be found in a man. The nobility of man 
has always lain in the fact that he possessed 
other attributes to which a woman was not 
intended by nature to attain. He had 
the capacity for ruling, for example, which 
woman never had. He could be honest and 
magnanimous and furious in circumstances 
which would render the female dishonest 
and cruel and sarcastic. He could stand 
erect where woman drooped. He could 
fight where women quite properly ran away. 
He laughed at the mice which made women 
scream. He had a big hand and a big heart, 
while women had pretty little ones. But 
no longer may these things be his pride 
and glory. He has become so grossly in- 
fatuated with the queen of the earth that 
he is steadfastly setting himself to be like 
her. I would give half the men of the day 
petticoats and a present of chocolates. For 
a bedside book they should have "Eti- 
quette for Ladies upon all Occasions." They 
should wear fringes and write anonymous 
letters. They should lace tightly and eat 
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cake, and they should say "please" to 
every one they meet and swear under 
their breaths. For we decline to tolerate 
tyrants. 
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CHAPTER IV 

LITTLE BOYS 

I desire to put it on record that I shall 
write a chapter upon little boys without 
elaborating the celebrated Wordsworthian 
paradox about the child being father of the 
man. Little boys, as a rule and in the 
abstract, are little nuisances. I do not know 
anybody who has a good word for them. 
They pull the tails of dogs, they steal the 
putty out of window-frames, they make 
material for paper-chases out of valuable 
manuscripts, they ravage fruit gardens like 
the locust of the wilderness, and they are 
perpetually wanting new boots. To the 
naturalist, however, the little boy is entirely 
interesting, inasmuch as the little boy is man 
in the bud. And the first thing that your 
naturalist notices about him is that he is 
the creature of women. It is " Mummy 
this " and " Mummy that " all the time. He 
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loves his mother. I do not see why he 
should not, but it is a fact all the same. 
His views of life are derived almost wholly 
from the feminine side of the household. 
This is a pity, but true. He eats women's 
food, drinks women's drink, talks women's 
talk. Herein lies the proper explanation 
of him. When I look at the average litde 
boy and think that with luck he will one day 
become a man, I tremble. It is bad enough 
to be a little boy. My heart never softened 
so much to Dr. J. M. Barrie as when I 
saw that he had suffered himself to be 
described in the Daily Mail as "a little 
boy." Of course, the Daily Mail, with its 
usual excellent taste, went on to mention 
other things about Mr. Barrie ; but the litde- 
boy passage has stuck in my mind, and 
for the sake of it I shall try to love Mr. 
Barrie all my life. I have also been greatly 
cheered by Mr. Robert Barr, who in a late 
number of his remarkable magazine assured 
me that the house of one of " our younger 
and most brilliant critics " swarms with little 
boys' toys — toy swords, toy theatres, tin 
trumpets, and so forth. If we could all 
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be little boys again, like Dr. Barrie and 
the young critic, we might prosper. It was 
Hood that said that he derived little joy 
from the knowledge that he was farther off 
from heaven than when he was a boy. This 
was like Hood ; but it makes little boys 
laugh. Heaven, says a solider poet, lies 
about us in our infancy — boyhood is another 
pair of horses. Adam does not appear to 
have had the advantage of ever being a little 
boy. A little boy in the Garden of Eden 
might have made all the difference. He 
would have killed the snake and hugged Eve. 
Also he would have frightened away the 
animals. 

Philosophers who wish to account for the 
order of things should for the future, I 
think, be wise and begin with the little boy. 
In my humble opinion, Darwin treated him 
shamefiilly. There was a first-class anthropoid 
ape at the Hippodrome the other week. 
Countless thousands went thither to see him. 
And he did absolutely nothing that a little 
boy of his own height and weight could not 
have done much better. Why pay money 
to see anthropoid apes when there are 
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heaps of little boys about ? Of course, the 
anthropoid ape has the sanction of Darwin, 
whereas the little boy has not. I am really 
of opinion that a world full of little boys 
would be rather nice. There would then be 
no Stock Exchange, no politics, no policemen, 
and no reviewers. Woman, who was un- 
doubtedly born to rule the world, could be 
paramount without degrading anybody. She 
could be admired and petted and obeyed as 
usual, and the little boy would not be a penny 
the worse. Indeed, gallantry is purely a little 
boy ? s job, and I never knew a little boy 
that was not equal to everything that the 
higher standards of gallantry require. 

Thus far we deal with the pretty and tender 
side of things. There is always that other 
side. When I think of So-and-so, and So- 
and-so, and So-and-so, and remember that 
they were once little boys, I cannot forgive 
the little boy. The unsophisticated fact 
is that, after woman, the little boy is to 
blame for most horribleness. If there had 
been no little boys, there would be no 
unlovely men. If we could only see it, 
little boys, by their very nature, are just 
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as unlovely as the unloveliest man of 
them all. Morally speaking, there is not 
the smallest difference between pulling the 
tails of dogs and pulling the legs of retired 
majors. The little boy who snatches a 
raspberry tart is neither better nor worse 
than the little man who snatches profits or 
advantages or other grown-up sweets. The 
little boy who worships at the shrine of his 
mamma is neither more nor less the toy of 
woman than the little man who is determined 
to marry. The little boy who is perpetually 
wanting boots simply gives one splendid 
promise of the little man who is perpetually 
wanting everything he sees. If you made 
a parliament of little boys, you would be in 
a position to view precisely the Parliament 
we have to-day, less years. And it seems 
possible that the little boys could indeed get 
along better than do the men. There would 
be the same quarrels about leadership, but 
the speeches would be briefer and the hatreds 
less pronounced. On the other hand, free 
fights would be of commoner occurrence, and 
free fights are against the code. And it 
seems not unreasonable to suppose that if the 
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world were made up of little boys, the Press 
would be automatically purified. It might 
distress the bald-headed to see the Infants 
Magazine succeed to the pomps and 
dignities of the Times newspaper ; but 
the Infanfs Magazine has pictures in it, 
and it certainly would not start selling itself 
on the " only-one-day-more " system. 

Another grave complaint which may be 
reasonably brought against the little boy 
is that quite frequently he spends a great 
deal of his time trying to be a man. 
In these foolish efforts he is assiduously 
backed up by his fatuous female relations. 
It rejoices their hearts to see the game 
feigning maturity on the edge of the nest, 
as it were. " Tommy was a man. He didn't 
cry, did he ? He was a little man, he was." 
And the little dodderer swallows a sob or 
two and says " Yes." In my opinion, a great 
deal too much labour is devoted by educa- 
tionalists to the work of teaching little boys 
to be manly. What is the use of training 
up a child in the way which it certainly will 
not be permitted to go? Woman, who is 
busily engaged in running the universe, will 
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not have manly men at any price, and it 
is among her delightful inconsistencies that 
she should be in such a ridiculous hurry to 
make men out of her little boys. I have 
the pleasure of being occasionally received 
by two typical little boys. One of them 
wears Vandyke suits and shoes with buckles 
to them. He has a pretty taste in victuals, 
and he is quite capable of discussing with 
you the comparative merits of various brands 
of creme de menthe. Also he is without 
exception the most intelligent child I ever 
came across. He plies one with questions 
till he gasps, and there is nothing under 
the sun which is not interesting to him, 
and not, in his view, a fit subject for in- 
vestigation. The other little boy is medi- 
tative and out-at-elbows ; he will go a mile 
to wade through a puddle. His pockets 
are full of undesirable possessions in the 
way of cobbler's wax, apple cores, old nails, 
whipcord, screw stoppers, and so forth. The 
spirit of inquiry does not inform him. Like 
the goat in the advertisement, " he eats any- 
thing," and he has never made a mot in 
his life. The mothers of these promising 
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infants dote on them, each of course on her 
own. And each of those mothers will tell 
you that the great beauty of Cecil — by a 
curious British coincidence they are both 
called Cecil — is that he is such a manly boy. 
When you come to look into it, these 
mothers are perfectly right. Cecil in the 
Vandyke suit is so manly that he will not 
roll in puddles. Cecil out-at-elbows is so 
manly that he will. 

I think that little harm would be done 
if mothers and governesses and tutors and 
pedagogues of whatsoever description put 
away the ideal of manliness for little boys 
once and for all. A little boy is a little 
boy ; little boys who are not allowed to go 
through the proper epoch of little boyhood 
miss practically half the fun there is in life. 
Nearly every little boy is born with some 
aboriginal soul of goodness in him. If you let 
him alone, the chances are that he will never 
become a man in the modern, horrific sense 
of the word. He may fail in life — all 
decent people do. He may never become 
a member of Parliament, or a company 
promoter, or a popular author ; in short, 
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he may never realise his mother's ambitions. 
But if you leave him alone, the chances 
are that he will be reasonably happy, reason- 
ably honest, and reasonably human. It is 
better that he should die like that than that 
he should die like any successful man of them 
all. It is a scandal that the fine spirit of 
boyhood should be badgered into channels 
where usefulness, earning power, and success 
are the only standards. I ceased to be a 
hedonist many years ago. Hedonism as a 
rule of life is simply and sheerly impossible, 
and this for the very simple reason that 
hedonism for unmoneyed men is just another 
term for commercialism. The great art of 
life is to do nothing and to desire nothing. 
You will then be nobody's slave, and you 
will never know the pangs of disappoint- 
ment. A little boy does not require to be 
taught that life is a free gift, that the air 
is free, and that food is free, or at any 
rate very cheap. Leave him alone, and he 
will get through comfortably because he is 
built for that purpose. Let him be boarded 
by women or instructors or other pirates, 
and you bring him to misery, gilded or 
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squalid, as the case may be, but none the 
less undesirable. I have not the slightest 
doubt that the fat boy of Peckham was 
abundantly happy till people began to get 
hold of him. His first night before the 
footlights must have been a revelation to 
him. It is natural and perhaps altogether 
not undesirable that he should be captured 
by the halls. But I pray nightly that he 
may escape the School Boards. 
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CHAPTER V 

BIG BOYS 

Big boys are worse than men. They are 
also worse than women. When a little boy 
ceases to be little and begins to be big, 
sensible people avoid him. At the present 
moment Great Britain is suffering from a 
blight of. big boys. Wherever you may 
naturally expect to find balcfcjieads and grey 
beards you now find a coiffure and twelve 
hairs to the moustache. In business, sport, 
letters, art, and what not, it is all big boy. 
Even on the stage big boy appears to be 
going it rather strong. Nobody likes him, 
but people will have him, the real reason 
being that he is cheap and stupid. Em- 
ployers of labour cuddle big boy to their 
broad bosoms. He has just left school, he 
desires to learn your business or profession, 
fee brings a hundred guineas or so into the 
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till by way of premium, and you pay him 
no wages. Withal he does your establish- 
ment, great credit by parting his hair down 
the middle, creasing his trousers, and wearing 
a fur overcoat. 

The fact that his manners are insufferable, 
and that his capacity for affairs is neither 
here nor there, does not matter. He is 
"lSfiliing the business," and somehow or 
other you put up with him. Outside the 
squalid paths of labour the big boy invari- 
ably shines. See him in the gilded cafes 
the of West, squandering the postprandial 
half-crown with the air of one who is abso- 
lutely made of money. He can keep a 
cup of coffee and a cigarette going for a 
whole hour, and he gives the waiter a penny 
and exacts bows for it. Later in the evening 
you may find him in the cheaper part of 
some theatre or music-hall, where, by the 
way, he never sits down, preferring rather 
to pose against the pit pillars, or lean idly 
against the back row of stalls. 

Before midnight he has ensconced himself 
in the cosiest corner of a lager-beer saloon, 
where he will remain to a supper of liver- 
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sausage sandwiches, and take his ease till 
twelve-thirty of the clock. Next morning 
at ten he descends upon you as usual, hair 
parted in the middle, trousers creased, fur 
coat and all. You loathe him from the 
bottom of your soul. He has no conversa- 
tion, no parts, and no obvious ambition. He 
is just a big boy, hovering between the 
cheeky irresponsibility of little boydom and 
the blank unloveliness of manhood. Not 
many years back the big boy was kept 
rigorously in check. There was no demand 
for him at all. Experience was the one 
thing required from all persons who wanted 
positions in life, and the big boy was of 
course entirely without experience. Indeed, 
I can remember a time very well when the 
world did not seem to contain a single big 
boy. But somebody with creased trousers 
came along and changed all that. 

Papers began to be edited by big boys ; 
big boys went into Parliament ; big boys 
began to have large practices at the Bar ; 
and infants with cherubic faces flung together 
fortunes on the Stock Exchange. All the 
other big boys fondled the down on their 
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upper lips and came to the conclusion that 
there must be something in them. They 
sallied forth to do or die. People who had 
spurned them, greeted them with delighted 
smiles. People who had set it down in their 
tablets that Experience was the only guarantee 
of efficiency, wiped out the entry and wrote 
Youth, otherwise big boy, in the place of 
it. "America," they said, "is a nation of 
big boys. Why should England wait ? " 
So the big boys went in and the pathetic old 
gentlemen went out. u Too old at forty ! " 
rent the welkin with an exceeding bitter 
rent for five brief minutes, and this great 
country settled down to its blight. In point 
of fact, we have just now got big boy very 
badly indeed. We have got him so badly 
that we had fain go back to the day when 
he did not exist, were it not that we should 
blush to be considered retrogressive. 

Luckily, nothing that does not happen to 
be intended by the order of things can last, 
either in this country or any other. And 
just as I believe that female clerks, gardeners, 
lawyers, doctors, dons, and so forth are 
bound in the near future to find the order 
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of things too many for them, so do I believe 
that we are within measurable distance of 
the day when the big boy will be relegated 
to the limbo whence he sprang. I believe, 
too, that the big boys of the world know 
this themselves. Were it not so, they 
would scarcely cling to their big boyishness 
with the tenacity they are wont to display. 
We have among us quite a number of more 
or less gifted persons who began life as big 
boys. To mention them by name would 
be at once tedious and invidious, but we 
all know whom we mean. And mark how 
they fight for what we may consider their 
heritage. Mark with what feints and 
simpers they try to convince us that they 
are just the same big boys to-day that they 
were yesterday. Consider their miraculous 
close-shaving, their facial massage, their hair 
dyes, and their nightly sprints round work- 
houses for the sake of the preservation of 
the figure. Consider their cheerful assump- 
tion of buoyant big-boydom in word and 
deed. Always they will bound and be gay. 
Always they will skip like the young lambs. 
Always they will cultivate the accent of 
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irrepressibility, their sight shall be fresh, and 
they shall see the world with new eyes out 
of set purpose. 

For all that the years creep on apace, the 
unimaginable touch of time is not withheld 
even from big boys, and some of them are 
surprisingly old. The age of not a few of 
these gentry is just as much of a secret as 
are the ages of most women. " Here," 
you think when you see it or read about 
it, " is youth with hyacinthine locks " — and 
it turns out to be well over forty. Sixty 
per cent, of our u young poets," for example, 
are reasonably middle-aged men. It is so 
with our young fictionists, our young actors, 
our young painters, and our young critics. 
The march of time is no man's fault. To 
wax ancient is not disgraceful. But to 
remain artificially young is to be an ass. 
Big boys of the elder variety will please 
note. Big boys of tender years are, of course, 
to be pitied ; they will continue to look 
and be foolish as long as the world goes 
round. But they can at least cease from 
being conceited about it. Woman, as usual, 
is not without her influence in this matter 
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of big boys. In nine cases out of ten she 
it is who eggs him on in his sillinesses. 
She it is who will have him be a man before 
his time, and who looks to him for wisdom 
and greatness at a period of life when his 
brains are as yet so much bread sauce. She 
it is who will have him comb his hair and 
crease his trousers nicely, who adjures him 
always to remember that he is a gentleman, 
and will not have him soil his lily fingers 
by putting up shutters or carrying parcels. 
She it is who is all ambition for him, and 
breaks her heart because he cannot climb 
as rapidly as she can dream. She it is, in 
short, to whom has been vouchsafed the 
special honour of being his mamma. She 
it is also who is to be his sweetheart and 
desires one day to marry and make a chattel 
of him. I very much doubt whether the 
round globe can show an authentic big boy 
who wishes to be advised. But if there be 
such a one, let me say to him here and 
now that he will do well to have as little 
to do with womenkind as possible. 

For the rest it is perfectly obvious that 
one cannot help being a big boy any more 
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than being a little one. The main thing 
is to repress and conceal one's boydom, 
and to be continually aware of it. To make 
capital out of it, and, what is worse, to keep 
it up when it is naturally over, is simply 
wicked. If our bald-headed big-boy authors 
and journalists alone would purge themselves 
of their affectation of big -boydom next 
Monday, London, at any rate, would be an 
appreciably more agreeable place to live in. 
And the current literature of next week 
would be more cheerful reading. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LOVER 

The large majority of men rather pride 
themselves on the fact that there has been 
a period in their lives which was mainly 
given over to the worship of " the oth^r 
sex." Any man on the right side of forty 
considers himself quite eligible to shine 
in the capacity of lover, and some men 
manage to play the part with agility till they 
are well advanced in the sixties. The only 
real kind of lover, however, ranges in years 
from eighteen to twenty-six. Before eighteen 
he is a calf; after twenty-six he is a fox. 
The history of polite letters is to a great 
extent the history of men's love affairs. 
When you pick up a book which is not 
concerned with the exact sciences, you practi- 
cally pick up a treatise on love. Poetry, 
fiction, the drama, belles lettress of pretty 
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well every kind have love in them or no- 
thing. The literature of the lower orders 
is equally amorous, and competent judges 
appear to agree that it is impossible to run 
a halfpenny paper with a maximum of 
success unless you have in it a serial work 
of fiction fortified by " a strong love interest." 
The wiseacres of this world will tell you 
that the reason why so many books and 
so many periodical publications should reek 
of love is that women read them. I used 
to believe this myself; but since I began 
to study man close up, as it were, I am 
not by any means sure. In the day and 
season of his loverdom man is, as a rule, 
so far gone that he will read literally any- 
thing about love you may choose to put 
before him, and I should consider it not 
unlikely that it is to his rapacious maw that 
the love poets and love fictionists and general 
sentiment-mongers in some measure owe the 
indubitable saleability of their wares. 

A lover — that is to say, a young man 

who is more than eighteen and not yet 

twenty-six and stricken by the light from 

a feminine eye — is just the most fantastic 
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thing beneath the stars. Everybody knows 
about him ; everybody has observed him 
and rejoiced in him ; he is a common object 
of the countryside. Little children under- 
stand his case and mock at him. So do 
the comic papers. It is therefore unnecessary 
for one to dwell upon him particularly. 
Taking him all in all, he is possibly the 
finest kind of man that steps. Philosophers 
who have the smallest qualms about him 
may turn to the books. An admirable 
sample of your real lover is Romeo. He 
may be a bit hackneyed, but there is 
nothing else the matter with him. He was 
lovely if not altogether pleasant in his life, 
and he died like a true lover and a gentle- 
man. For the rest it does not matter. I 
absolve all true lovers, male or female, 
from the charge of unloveliness. But I 
am afraid that the true male lover, even 
as the true female lover, is few and far 
between. The pretty boys of our own time 
fell in love, I grant you, and they also 
make a deal of noise about it. Question 
them closely, however, and you will find 
that many of them conduct their love affairs 
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upon a principle familiar to dabblers in 
stocks and shares — namely, the in-and-out 
principle. The lovers of to-day seem to 
be cursed with a blazing sense of humour. 
They meet a girl ; they woo her with grins ; 
they talk humorously about her when she 
has consented to become theirs ; she and they 
gad about humorously together for a primrose 
month or so, then there is a more or less 
humorous and altogether trivial difference ; 
the men explain it with grins at their clubs, 
and it is no more thought of. Indeed, it 
is the pose of the modern loverj as of 
modern man generally, to smile, and smile, 
and smile. There is not a lover in the cab 
radius who is lover to the tune of a bare 
bodkin. Englishmen may take their plea- 
sures sadly, but they take their love affairs 
with continual guflaws. They are a low, 
laughtersome company. 

Now let us turn for a moment to the 
period before eighteen — in other words, 
the calf period. Calves, as a rule, come 
into being at the age of sixteen ; they are 
usually led captive by the full outlines of 
some matron, and it is not uncommon for 
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them to end up by running away with a 
tobacconist's daughter. Nearly all men who 
marry <c beneath them," u too early," and 
so forth, do it because they are calves. An 
idiot boy and a designing or feather-headed 
woman — and they are all either designing 
or feather-headed — can bring about most 
frightful catastrophes. Hence come to pass x 
many social wonders and many piteous 
tragedies. 

As for Mr. Over-twenty-six — Mr. Fox, 
that is to say — he is without doubt the 
blackest and most hideous of villains. He 
it is who keeps a crazy world merry with 
breach of promise actions. His sagacity 
and prudence and cunning are beyond ques- 
tion. He is the sort of man who will read 
whole books upon the gentle art of selecting 
a wife, and go forth into the rose-garden 
of womankind replete with cautious rules. 
After the most weighty and prolonged re- 
flection he will propose to some rosebud 
or other, and profess to love her. He will 
court her for two, three, four, five, or even 
ten years, and discover at the last moment 
that her nose is too short and that therefore 
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they could not be happy together. Of he 
will set about his selection with a frank 
disregard for everything but thrift, or capacity, 
or constitution, or money. Is the lady 
economical, would she take an intelligent 
interest in one's business concerns, is she 
sound in wind and limb and not likely to 
be a drag on a man in the matter of her 
health, or does she possess the requisite 
means, and are those means get-at-able, 
realisable, and transferable ? If the wife 
pictured in the book of rules be not forth- 
coming, Mr. Fox, pardie, will wait. There 
is no hurry ; time was made for slaves. The 
prudent man goeth about his love as one 
that goeth to a funeral, slowly and without 
heat. The gardens be full of women, but 
the prudent man's She is not there. Some 
day, when he is least expecting it, he will 
chance upon her. Meanwhile he may 
reasonably wait, for it is written so in the 
books. It always amazes me that authors 
who advocate prudence in the choice of a 
wife stop short at the real truth of the 
matter, which is that an absolutely prudent 
man would not marry at all. You will 
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never meet a woman who is not as compact 
of flaws as space is compact of points. You 
will never meet a woman who, if she many 
you, will not bring you to sore passes of 
estate and temper. You will never meet a 
woman who will not, in short, be a cross and 
a trial for you. Then why in the name of 
all that is prudent go and tie yourself up 
to her? But L suppose lovers will always 
be lovers, and quite properly so. 

For all male lovers of whatsoever order I 
have a sort of tenderness, and I care not 
who knows it. They may be modern and 
silly and grinful and blushful and stupid 
and calculating and greedy and unhandsome, 
but after all they are doing their best, and 
a man so rarely attempts to do his best that 
I like them for it. In these circumstances 
the male lovers now resident in our happy 
country will perhaps accept from me a little 
gift of wise words. And first I shall tell 
them that if they wish to get through their 
time of loverdom with credit to themselves 
and glory to the race, they must make a 
point of loving not wisely, but too well. 
Secondly, they must take no heed of the 
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warnings of old men and snippet journals. 
For there is bitterness in old men, and the 
worldly wisdom of the snippet journal is of 
the devil. Thirdly, when you have fallen 
captive to the feminine lasso, do not scream 
or be perturbed. Least of all, do not 
attempt to disentangle yourself. Do your 
duty, which is to follow the woman with the 
lasso to the end of the world. You may 
have made a mistake, but until the woman 
tells you of it you are all right. Be of good 
cheer, especially as she will never tell you 
until after she has married you. Fourthly, 
always remember that though women seem 
to have bits of pot where their hearts ought 
to be, it is not becoming of you ruthlessly to 
break that bit of pot. Fifthly, to give a 
woman just cause for suing you for breach 
of promise is to have committed one of the 
most serious of social crimes. Sixthly, do 
not grin so about the position you find your- 
self in. It is a matter for tears rather than 
laughter. Seventhly, marry at the earliest 
possible moment. The older the bride the 
sharper the shrew. Eighthly, do not be 
afraid to marry on nothing. If you have no 
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income, your wife will soon make you get 
some. Ninthly, be sure that by marrying 
you are bestowing yourself s into slavery, and 
having put on chains, do not howl when 
the good lady who owns you rattles them 
a little. Tenthly, and lastly, remember that 
being a lover is its own exceeding great re- 
ward. For your bushel the young woman 
has usually but an ear or two to give you 
in return. 

I should like to note before concluding 
that in nine cases out of ten where you 
have a lover you have a poet. A lover's 
poetry, of course, is commonly rather rocky, 
but this is not the fault of the lover. It is 
simply that he cannot express himself. We 
must hope and believe that the great passion, 
the abounding lyrical emotion, is there. 
And that being so, it is borne in upon us 
that all men are equal. You may be a soap 
boiler, but if you have burst into poetry 
about another soap boiler's daughter's eye- 
brows, you have had your moment. A 
steady recurrence of these moments would 
be the making of you. This is not to advise 
you to adopt a literary career. On the 
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contrary, if you are making any sort of a 
pittance out of soap boiling, stick to your 
soap boiling as you love your soul. But 
boil your soap more generously. Let your 
emotions be free and big and well in- 
tentioned, and to the devil with the customs 
of the trade. To have fallen in love is plain 
writing on the wall for any man, and the 
writing means that there is hope for him. 
In her present rampant condition, woman too 
frequently tempers the cup of salvation with 
dashes of bitterness ; but having once had 
the soul and spirit within him properly 
roused, a man can be a decent man without 
feminine assistance — yea, even in the face 
of feminine discouragement. Walk humbly, 
be honest, give up wanting everything so 
badly, O common fool, Man ; and if you 
cannot be lovely, you will at least be happy. 
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CHAPTER VII 

HUSBANDS 

According to the women, a good husband 
is more precious than a Jew's eye. That 
being so, the question naturally arises, Are 
there any good husbands ? " Of course there 
are, silly man ! " pipes Mrs. Barton Timkins ; 
"I am thankful to say that I have one 
myself,' * and she leads forth Barton Timkins 
on the chain. Barton, you perceive, is 
running to pod, and a trifle pink about the 
eyes. The goodness of him as a husband 
lies in the fact that his father left him a 
fat business, which he has managed not to 
destroy, and in his infinite capacity for 
taking advice from Mrs. Barton Timkins. 
Incidentally, too, he never goes to his club, 
because his wife will not allow it ; he loves 
his own fireside because his wife says he 
does, and he is always affable to his wife's 
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relations. Mrs. Timkins plumes herself on 
an oft-reiterated statement that he has never 
caused her a moment's pain or anxiety since 
their marriage, and he, good addle-pate, says 
ten times a day that he owes all he is to 
her, which is quite true. Now, I do not doubt 
for a moment that the Barton Timkinses 
are sincerely happy — that is to say, Mrs. 
Barton Timkins is happy, and Mr. Barton 
Timkins thinks he is. The question before 
us, however, has nothing to do with happiness. 
Is Mr. Barton Timkins a good husband ? 
In the interests of their profession all the 
married women who read these lines will 
immediately answer as one married woman, 
" Yes" In the eyes of modern married 
womandom Barton Timkins is not only a 
good husband, but a perfect — nay, an ideal 
— husband. He has money, he looks and 
is respectable, he does as he is told, he is 
never out of temper, he loves and respects 
and praises his wife, and he respects and 
praises her family. Woman could desire 
nothing more. Such a man is more to be 
preferred than rubies, and sweeter also than 
the honeycomb. His female children shall 
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rise up and call him blessed, and he shall 
be a lamp and an exemplar to, the husbands 
of all the generations to come. 

When I say in my steeliest tones that I 
consider Barton Timkins a very bad husband 
indeed there will be hisses and little screams. 
But I say it for all that, and I mean it, and 
I say further that, taking everything into 
consideration, Mrs. Barton Timkins is badly 
off with Barton, and would be just as happy 
if she had only Barton's money and a 
respectable parrot. The fact is, Barton has 
no more soul than a cup of tea. He purrs 
all day like a cat on a hassock, he disturbs 
nobody, he annoys nobody, he commands 
nobody ; and there are better husbands at 
the waxworks. And what is more dreadful 
still, every married woman worth her salt 
knows in her heart that I am speaking the 
truth. The average man's wife spends the 
best part of her waking hours trying to make 
a Barton of him. She has Barton's picture 
painted metaphorically on the back of her 
mind, and she is perpetually holding it up 
for the admiration and imitation of poor 
Billy, or that sad, uncertain dog George. 
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When you slip your collar and insist upon 
going abroad for a trifle of man-talk, you 
are reproved at once with Barton. When 
the cuckoo clock gives you away at 2 a.m., 
and you are not in shape for abstruse 
argument, you are asked if you imagine that 
Barton would descend to this kind of thing. 
When you suggest mildly that your wife's 
aunt is a charming lady, but perhaps a little 
tedious, you are reminded that Barton con- 
siders Mrs. Timkins's aunts to be the noblest 
of women, and is never happier than in their 
society. And when on a big matter of 
personal or domestic policy you decide to 
take your own course rather than your wife's, 
Barton's good sense and Barton's consequent 
phenomenal success in life are flung at you 
with tears. Yet if one were suddenly to pull 
up, to pause while there was yet time, as it 
were, and become frankly and thoroughly 
Bartonised, one's good lady would stand an 
excellent chance of going altogether out of 
her mind. She trots Barton out in precisely 
the same way that the nurse of one's child- 
hood trotted out good little boys of her 
acquaintance. The nurse knew perfectly 
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well that the goodness of those good little 
boys did not exist, and though wild horses 
would not make her admit it, your wife 
knows perfectly well that she has grave 
doubts as to the utter goodness and satis- 
factoriness of Barton: In the absence of 
accidents and sheer brutalities, both of which, 
I believe, are rare among educated people, 
every wife usually gets the kind of husband 
she deserves. And if it comes to comparisons, 
I should say that every husband is as good as 
another and a little bit better. The women — 
dear, kind, unsophisticated souls — will, I am 
sure, agree with me. 

Looked at from my own point of view, 
husbands are a miserable failure. It is rare 
to find one who, hand on waistcoat, can call 
his soul his own. It is rarer still to find 
one who can properly be considered efficient 
or admirable. Taken as a body, indeed, 
husbands are slack, sour, inattentive, un- 
attractive, unamiable, and undesirable. They 
begin by being fools, and they end by being 
bores. They are for ever advising the 
young men not to marry. The fox who lost 
his tail in a trap advised all the other foxes 
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to get rid of their tails. The husband, good 
heart, has not wit enough to take such 
a line. He is for ever crying " 'Ware 
wife," and the young ones hear him and 
tremble. In the bosom of his family the 
average husband is an automaton who signs 
cheques, and interviews the electric-light 
people. The servants call him Master, but 
they wink the other eye when they do it ; 
for they know that it is Madame who holds 
dominion there. His position in the 
establishment is simply that of a paying 
guest, who pays everything. He can do 
what he likes within limits, but the limits 
are well defined and obvious to every ob- 
servant eye. Thou-shalt-nots abound for 
him. So do little cares and little worries 
that have really nothing to do with a man. 
Hence he is never quite happy at home. 
It is his duty to be there. He seldom has 
the moral courage to strike. He snaps and 
bears it, and goes greyly along his way, 
borne up by well-preserved respectability. 
He is at once a sheep and a martyr. The 
sheep in him bleats^ the martyr in him 
suffers silently. Women know that his life 
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is very little use to him, but they are un- 
concerned. " It is the proper lot of man," 
they say. In point of fact, it is not the 
proper lot of man at all, and if man were 
not by nature, or at any rate by education, 
a sprawler and a shiverer, he would cease 
to put up with it. To get the woman he 
desires in marriage, the average man will 
stoop like a contortionist. There is an old 
tale about a woman who threw her glove 
among the lions for the pleasure of seeing 
her lover fetch it out again. The lover 
fetched it out, and flicked mademoiselle 
over the face with it. I hope I shall 
not be called a wife-beater by a hireling 
press if I say that this lover did perfectly 
right. 

But what do we find to-day ? The young 
unmarried women of England are perpetu- 
ally flinging metaphorical gloves among 
metaphorical lions, and the youth of the 
country are always grinningly and oleagin- 
ously at their service. They lack the pluck, 
the backbone, and the chivalry to flick. If 
they were men for a moment, the other 
fellow might get the lady. You can never 
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convince them that when the other fellow 
gets the lady it is a good job, and so they go 
on fawning and panting and beseeching and 
fetching and carrying and tail-wagging and 
sitting up on their hind legs with bits bf 
sugar on their noses, until we haven't got 
an English gentleman left. The test of love 
nowadays is how far will you demean your- 
self for Rachel. Having begun thus well, 
you must e'en keep it up, say the women. 
If you went on all fours before marriage, 
it is incumbent upon you to beat the ground 
and eat dust after. You put the chains 
on yourself; it would, to say the least of 
it, be exceedingly rude of you to take them 
off. You have set the little foot on your 
neck, pray do not move or you will spoil 
the tableau. 

Now, the plain fact is that man was 
not made to go upon all fours. When 
women tell him that he was, they blas- 
pheme against the order of things. When 
a man tells himself that he was, or tells me 
that he was, he lies. And when he crawls 
before any woman, be she new-made out of 
the foam, and never so witty, and never so 
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wise, and never so mighty, he does himself 
and the race of men the last indignity. 
Ninety per cent, of the husbands of the 
present day are afraid of their wives. I 
am afraid of them too. When I see 
another man's wife coming, I simply run 
away. It is all wrong. The husbands of 
England ought to put on a bold front. They 
have become the butt and byword of con- 
temporary humour. Let them rise in their 
thousands and put their feet down. Let 
them join the League of Kindness and Firm- 
ness, and, standing shoulder to shoulder, 
frown down the enemy with fearless eyebrows. 
Let them smile equality at their better 
halves. Let them dare to be Daniels. Let 
them, if it be only for once in a sub- 
missive lifetime, stay out for dinner and 
fairly early supper without sending home 
soothing or evasive telegrams. Let them 
have the courage of their couple of extra 
inches. Let them have the courage of the 
knightly growth that fringes their poor, 
patient, pathetic upper lip. Let them re- 
member that, wife or no wife, it is the 
business of a man to rejoice and be glad, 
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and to ride upon the back of the world, and 
not to groan and grumble privily in odd 
corners. And by so doing they shall be 
good men and good husbands. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BACHELORS 

4 
A bachelor is an enemy to the State and a 

rogue of the first water. And by a bachelor 

I mean an unmarried marriageable man who 

refuses to marry. Such a one always goes 

softly. He is snug. He has money in the 

Funds. In winter he keeps himself very 

warm, his waistcoats being of wool and his 

overcoats thick. He smiles perennially. He 

buys everybody a little book for a Christmas 

present. Also he wears puce ties, and flannel 

next the body, and he is a fathead. He 

worships the women, and, being fools, the 

women dote on him. He takes them out 

to dinner and giggles with them. Knowing 

him for what he is, they spread out their 

tail feathers before him, and he grins and 

appears to think, and clings to^ his condition. 

He has weighed the pros and cons of the 
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whole question, and he is adamant. You 
cannot take him with lure, gin, springe, or 
other engine. Sap, siege and parallel find 
him always well on the safe side of another 
bastion. Pairs of sparkling eyes cannot 
move him. Little squeezes of the hand, 
scroodlings up, pretty whispers, and all 
other becjevilments are just as ineffective. 
He can go into the v sun withput getting sun- 
stroke. He will amuse himself a-maying 
with any man's daughter, or for that matter 
with any man's wife, but he declines to be 
serious, which, in view of the silliness of 
some of the sillier matrons, is fortunate. He 
is the steady marvel of lovers, and enjoys 
the unmitigated contempt of husbands and 
fathers. " Lucky dog ! " sigh the lovers. 
« Why doesn't the fellow marry ? " sniff the 
husbands and fathers. And the bachelor 
twinkles and twinkles, and keeps on being 
single like grim death. 

If peradventure you reprove him, he has 
a stock of excellent answers, all of them 
reflecting obvious credit upon himself. De- 
ficiency of income is one of his great standbys. 
Why should he drag some sweet woman into 
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penury and squalor and narrowness ? Why 
indeed ? Emphatically no man should marry 
until he has got just a little more money 
than the bachelor has got. It is self-denial 
pure and simple that keeps him unwived. 
Then there is -the sigh and faithfulness to a 
lost-love argument. " Once, dear boy, I 
met a woman. Here's to her memory. She 
is now a saint in heaven or married to a 
stock-jobber. There can be no other woman 
in the world for me." He swallows some- 
thing. You grip his hand and look upon 
him with tender and understanding eyes. 
And the bachelor has some more Grand 
Marnier and goes off to a music-hall. Truly 
a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things. Or at a pinch there is 
the mild " Why should I ? " which, on the 
whole, rather disconcerts you. For while it 
is the duty of every man to marry, it is 
always difficult to give a man good reasons 
for adventuring. Common candour compels 
you to admit that when the bachelor looks 
you in the eye and says " Why ? " he has 
rather got you. If you say to him that it 
is a plain and sacred duty, he has merely 
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to reply that he doesn't think so. If you 
paint in glowing colours the joys, comforts, 
and advantages of the happy estate, he has 
merely to smile, and you perceive that he 
knows that you know that you are not 
speaking with absolute sincerity. 

Indeed to spread the net in sight of the 
bachelor is sheer vanity, and it is vanity also 
to spread it in his absence. From the j 

beginning of time he has been a giddy, 
whirling, alluring sample of a man, with an 
ultimate prudence about him which is simply 
colossal. Any woman who has done a little 
flirting or a little matchmaking will tell you 
that the bachelor is her despair. The out- 
and-out misogynist may be captured if you 
will spend time on him, but you cannot 
capture the bachelor in an eternity. Unless 
you take sheer delight in the chase as a 
chase, he is best left alone. Accept his 
smiles, his flowers, his dinners, his theatre 
tickets, and eke his little books at Christmas. 
Giggle with him, dance with him, and gad 
about with him ; but as you value your 
happiness, do not attempt to marry him. 

I have noticed that in the books it is 
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usual to set down the bachelor's true inward- 
ness as selfishness. Women particularly are 
prone to attribute most things that a man 
does to selfishness, and they consider the 
bachelor to be selfishness incarnate. For my 
own part, I do not think that, taking them 
as a body, bachelors are more selfish than 
any other kind of man. The real truth 
about the non-marrying men who so cumber 
the ground in these decadent days is that 
they have no serious side to them. Before 
he can bring himself to marry the modern 
woman, it is necessary that the modern 
man should have gone clean, stark, staring 
mad with love of her. And the bachelor is 
so soulless and so brainless that it is impossible 
for him to go clean, stark, staring mad, either 
for love or anything else. Hence nothing 
in the world can bring him to the point. 
He is a man, he has sympathies and affec- 
tions, and warm blood in his veins. But he 
is so confoundedly sane and equable that a 
grand passion is quite beyond him. So for 
years and years he will drift about the social 
duckpond, glossy, sleek, well fed, careless, 
debonnair, and full of quack, and until his 
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plumage fades the women will admire him, 
and be puzzled with him, and think he is " a 
dear." But it^is the Nemesis of his coldness, 
his passionlessness, and his prettiness, that 
there will come a time when he will be very 
sorry for himself, and wonder what he has 
done that he should have been so cruelly left 
out of the happy hurly-burly which is life. 
It is a sad commentary on the character of 
contemporary man that the bachelor among 
us is yearly becoming numerically stronger. 
The system of education imposed upon the 
youth of this country by their mammas tends 
to make fools and bachelors as plentiful as 
blackberries. You are taught not to kick 
over the traces in any conceivable circum- 
stances. If you take the lesson to heart, 
you become in time morally and physically 
incapable of kicking over the traces. You 
become so decorous and you get such a 
control over yourself that it is impossible for 
you to be other than decorous and self-con- 
trolled. And as love, courtship, and marriage 
are pretty much to-day what they have 
always been, they are clearly not intended 
for you. It is impossible to go through a 
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courtship, in the same way as you could go 
through a figure in the minuet. No amount 
of art or philosophy will make the course of 
true love run smooth. Indeed, love in a 
man is like the month of March — it comes 
in like a lion, even though it go out like a 
lamb. And it is just because he can never 
be a lion that the modern bachelor must 
always be a bachelor. Bad luck to him, say 
I, whoever he be ! 

The bachelor about whom the majority 
of us have heard most is not exactly the 
creature I have endeavoured to pourtray. 
People used to talk of him about the time 
of Dickens as " an old bachelor." In certain 
Dickensiated circles the old bachelor is still 
the only kind of bachelor that people can 
imagine. He is commonly supposed to be 
a somewhat pathetic person. He wears 
musty clothes, he has spindle shanks, his 
face is "seamed and furrowed," his pate 
is bald, and he is devoted to whist. He 
is believed to have off by heart a piece of 
prose called "Dream Children," he lives 
sparingly and saves money, and he makes 
an excellent godfather. To this brand of 
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bachelor it is well to offer assiduous civilities. 
He is so lonely, and there is nobody to whom 
he can leave his money. Speaking broadly, 
however, I feel that the Dickensy bachelor 
is dying out. He may exist benightedly 
here and there, but in the main he is 
exceedingly hard to find. In the place of 
him we have that rather portly, hard-living, 
gleeful, unmarried gentleman, who is some- 
times called by his intimates " a jolly old 
cock." Instead of being meagre, seedy, 
snuffy, and out-at-elbows, the old cock is 
nothing if not a buck and lively and fashion- 
able. Nobody knows how he has escaped 
matrimony, inasmuch as he is always a most 
gallant man. Women apparently are the 
abiding charm of his life. He beams in their 
society, relishes their conversation, and simply 
does not know how to criticise them. It 
he were a little younger, the sweet creatures 
would indubitably set their caps at him. 
But, alas ! age has marked him for her own, 
and his stoutness makes him wheeze in the 
chest. Nevertheless, he is a delightful man. 
The women say so, and on the strength 
of it he is not above being useful to them. 
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He will take the children to the Hippodrome 
for you with a great deal of pleasure. Or 
he will call and have nursery tea with them 
when you are away from home, and advise 
you as to their health and welfare. Or 
when, owing to the uncontrollableness of 
circumstances, you are hard put to it for a 
best man or a benevolent person to attend 
a funeral for you, the jolly old cock is 
invariably at your service, and will do what 
you require of him with amazing dignity. 
Of course, if he were a married man, these 
and the like exercises would not be permitted 
to him. His better half would see to that, 
besides which he would see to it himself. 
For an old married man is far from jolly, 
utterly devoid of benevolence, and lost to 
all sense of dignity. We have it on the 
best authority that "it takes all sorts to 
make a world," and no doubt if there were 
no bachelors the world would not be as 
interesting to women as it is. For all that 
I do not like them. They are not men at 
all. There is -no understanding them, you 
can never quite make out what they live for, 
you can never be quite sure that they are 
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human. I am afraid the real truth about 
them is that they are undersized men. You 
never hear of a bachelor doing great things 
in the world. At any rate, he is usually 
outstripped by the married men. Napoleon 
was a married man. So were Shakespeare 
and Doctor Johnson. It breaks one's heart 
to think of it, but it is the truth. There 
never was a bachelor who could come any- 
where near Napoleon. And there never was 
a bachelor who could rival Shakespeare or 
Doctor Johnson. I can imagine the women 
being hugely pleased with our last few 
sentences. But let them not hug themselves 
too closely. It is a man's greatness that 
makes him marry, not his marrying that 
makes him great. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE MISOGYNIST 

The misogynist is either a very clever single 
man or a very unhappy married one. To 
take the case of the single man first, there 
can be no doubt that to understand a woman 
thoroughly requires perspicacity. Young 
men love women because they do not under- 
stand them. <c There is nothing else to do 
but love them," they say in their innocence. 
And for a time they love them all. Then 
they begin to discriminate, to divide the 
sex into the sheep and the goats, which, by 
the way, is an admirable exercise for a dull 
youth. Ultimately, and to their own blank 
amazement, they take a wife — from among 
the goats. The simple fact is that they have 
no minds. 

How different, however, are all things 
with the young misogynist. He has the 
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gift of penetration. He sees through women 
as though they were made of glass. He 
avers that they are all goats — nanny goats ; 
and he eschews them and talks bitterly about 
them. As they have never done him any 
harm, poor dears, this is a little hard on the 
women. Some of them take it to heart. 
Some of them even go so far as to rally 
the young misogynist on the point. But he 
has no bowels of compassion. He does not 
care. I suppose that most of us could 
count the young misogynists of our ac- 
quaintance on the fingers of one hand. 
Youth, as a rule, is not sagacious, nor 
perspicacious, nor penetrating ; so that the 
young misogynist is a rare bird. 

On the other hand, there are heaps of 
youths who find it rather distinguished to 
pass themselves off for misogynists. These 
are to be found in every drawing-room, and 
in every glade. Behind palms and in hansom 
cabs they are ladies' men. In broad daylight 
and clubs they have a sarcastic opinion of 
womenkind generally. Their favourite apo- 
thegm is most withering. It runs, " All 
women are alike." When they hear of an 
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engagement they say, " Ass ! " When they 
hear of a wedding they say, " Poor devil ! " 
And all the time they are either dying to be 
engaged to be married, or, being engaged, 
dying to be married. I should not honour 
them with mention in this place were it not 
that the world takes its notion of misogyny 
from them, and consequently gets an entirely 
wrong view of what a misogynist is. Your 
sham misogynist is invariably in the whole- 
sale line of animadversion. A petticoat has 
the same effect upon him as a red rag upon 
a bull. He feels it to be his duty to exude 
bitter remarks. You may know him always 
because he is fluent and eager to assert that 
woman is past hope and past praying for. 
The real misogynist keeps his mouth shut, 
or, being pressed, he says his say more in 
sorrow than in anger. Also, being young 
and unbroken to the feminine curb, he can 
conceive a far-off divine state of society 
wherein it will be no longer necessary to 
misogynise. In brief, your proper young 
misogynist is clever enough to believe in 
good women. Probably he has never met 
one in his life, but he believes that there are 
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some, and that is what makes him dislike 
the bad ones, who, as all men know, are in a 
triumphant majority. When a woman meets 
a sound young misogynist, let her be exceeding 
glad, for she has before her the purely gallant 
man. 

The married misogynist is usually a dod- 
derer, and getting on in years. He may 
be reckoned woman's last achievement in 
the way of evil works. When she took him 
up, he was of a confiding disposition, and he 
had a sunny smile. Now his heart is scarred 
all over, his mouth droops at the corners, 
and he never laughs excepting at other 
people's misfortunes. The woman has soured 
every drop of the milk of human kindness 
there may be in him. She does not need 
to be a fiend to do this. Any ordinary wife 
can achieve it, and millions of wives are at 
the present moment achieving it, by the 
steady practice of what are considered among 
women to be wifely virtues. " Have a mind 
of your own, my dear," is a simple admoni- 
tion. When you hear a fat dowager rubbing 
it in to a pink-faced bride, you would think 
that no possible harm could come of it. 
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Yet it has driven more men to the devil 
than all the common weaknesses of man put 
together. It is the watchword and battle cry 
of " separate interest," and separate interest 
as between a man and his wife is damnation, 
particularly if the man is a fool, as he usually 
is. The married misogynist really begins 
to be a misogynist two or three days before 
his wedding. In that trying period of 
arrangement and bustle which precedes the 
average British marriage he discovers in 
Lucretia a peevishness, a selfishness, and an 
implacability which amaze and appal him. 
But he makes allowances which no intelli- 
gent person would make, and tries to hope 
for the best. The so-called "happy day" 
is, as a rule, another eye-opener, and the 
honeymoon only serves to confirm his worst 
suspicions. Acting upon the chaste advice 
of her female supporters, Lucretia has 
u begun as she intends to go on." She will 
call the tune every time. She has, in fact, 
come upon this flowery expedition armed 
with a choice selection of tunes for calling. 
She will pipe, and, if you value your peace 
of mind, you must dance. There is scarcely 
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a man in these kingdoms who has stomach 
enough left to turn rebel during his honey- 
moon. Women continually cut up rough 
in those first bright weeks of matrimony. 
They have been known to leave a man at 
Pau, and go bang home to their mammas 
with nothing but what they stood up in. 
Did you ever hear of a man doing this ? 
Of course not. And why not ? Simply 
because a man on his honeymoon is a worm. 
He very quickly learns his lesson. He is 
put through all the hoops without mercy. 
He begins to know what it feels like to 
be a lion in the hands of a lady lion-tamer. 
He is just as helpless, and just as sick, and 
just as craven as that beast may be. He 
perceives that it is well to obey the silly 
little voice and the ill-cracked whip. He 
is disillusioned and years older before you 
can say " Jack Robinson/' And he begins 
to hate women as the devil hates holy water. 
For he knows perfectly well that the 
woman he has married is simply the in- 
strument of her sex. He knows that she 
has (been primed with the accumulated 
wisdom of all the other women, and he knows 
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that the wisdom of all the other women is 
merciless. He is a beaten man from the first, 
and naturally he does not love his beaters. 
And when the woman he has married begins 
to see that she has gone too far, and that the 
wisdom of the other women is wanting in 
comfortable practicability, your poor man 
may be picked up and have the blood wiped 
off him, he may be patted over the head 
and called pretty names, and have a lump 
of sugar given him, but he cannot forget. 
He may forgive the woman he has married, 
but he will continue to go in terror of her 
all his life, and he will hate the other women 
with a very sound and wholesome hatred. 
And when he begins to grow middle-aged, 
and feels his feet, and finds that he can open 
his mouth without getting it slapped by 
some white hand, he usually begins to babble 
a little. He proclaims his antipathies from 
easy-chairs among men of similar antipathies, 
and he and they come to conclusions that 
must make the ears of the dear ones at home 
tingle. Every married man of twenty years' 
standing is a complete misogynist. He may 
make an exception in favour of the wife of 
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his bosom and his daughters, if he have 
any ; but for the rest of the women in the 
world — bah ! 

It is a pity that it should be so. It is 
woman's fault, and it is man's fault. It is 
woman's fault for pretending to have a 
mind of her own when she knows perfectly 
well that she has no mind at all. It is 
man's fault for putting up with it. It is 
still more man's fault for going about hating 
people. • Your married misogynist is a weak 
vessel. He is a fool too, for every time 
he opens his mouth he says practically, " Lo, 
I have been grievously whipped." His 
views about women amount to nothing, in- 
asmuch as they have no effect upon the 
women. He eats fire abroad, but, like the 
dog in the poem, " he is a lamb at home." 
If you wish to be the master of the women 
of this world, you must never let them know 
that they can hurt you. You must never 
let them know, indeed, that they enter at 
all into your calculations, whether for weal 
or for woe. Be just to them, and fear not. 
Misogynists in the lump are bores and 
thrashers of dead horses ; even men do not 
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care to be continually reminded of their own 
shame. A man who goes into a club and 
begins to hold forth about women is only 
doing what every other man present could 
do if he were so minded. And the amazing 
part of the misogynists is that they become 
out-and-out women's men the minute the 
next man begins to complain. If you re- 
mark casually to a thoroughpaced misogynist 
that women are a bad lot, he glares at you 
raspily. iC What do you mean, sir ? " he 
bawls. " Did you never have a mother — or 
what ? " You have to soothe him and 
handle him carefully, and assure him that 
you meant no harm, otherwise he would 
have your blood. Within the next few 
minutes he may be saying precisely the same 
things himself, and if you fly at him, as is 
your nature to, he gasps. The fact is that 
he has not the smallest sympathy with your 
sore head, all that troubles him being his 
own. Furthermore, even at this day you 
can get praise in clubs and in the press for 
sticking up for the women. " Hands off 
our women folk ! " is a cry beloved of the 
downtrodden married misogynist. He hopes 
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to curry favour by it in the right quarter. 
It is as who should say to the tigress, 
u Stand behind me. I will protect you." 

Depend upon it, the women-haters are all 
affable pickers-up of little pocket-handker- 
chiefs. Their cloaks are for ever in the 
mud, their knees for ever on the kerb, and 
their necks perpetually bent. In any case 
they refuse to be led, and they refuse to 
take measures. • They uphold with tooth 
and nail the system at which they are for 
ever girding. They would not interfere with 
it for all the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind. 
They are men, and therefore bundles of in- 
consistencies. They are men who have been 
brought up by women, and are imbued with 
the feminine philosophies. It is woman who 
has made the rules by which the game is to 
be played, which means that the rules are 
entirely on her side. Misogynists admit this 
to a misogynist. They will expatiate upon 
the wickedness of it volubly, but they never 
attempt to lay violent hands on the rules. 
And until the sons of Adam endeavour 
to compass a little intellect and a little 
stamina, it will be ever thus. They must 
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learn to think more about Adam and less 
about Eve. They must learn not to hate 
women, but to hate women's vices. That, 
after all, is the true misogyny ; and of course 
it is not really misogyny at all. 
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CHAPTER X 

"FEED THE BRUTE" 

" Feed the brute " is commonly supposed to 
be wisdom out of the mouth of a woman. 
Like the great bulk of feminine wisdom, it 
is wholly superfluous, for the very simple 
reason that the brute does not require to be 
fed. He feeds himself, and does it well — 
does it over-well, in fact. The man who 
depends upon women to feed him is to be 
pitied. Nearly all the male indigestion in 
the world is caused by trusting oneself to the 
tender cuisine of one's better half and her 
futile feminine pot-scourers. A decent dinner 
simply cannot be produced by women. They 
admit it themselves, and on great occasions 
they seek the assistance of some convenient 
male person, even though he be only a green- 
grocer. It has been said that Providence 
made meat and that the devil made cooks. 
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For "cooks" one should read 
cooks," because a man-cook, when all is said, 
is certainly not of the devil. The fact that 
women cannot cook is curiously illustrated 
in the enormous sale which has been achieved 
by certain cookery books. Men-cooks 
never read cookery books, any more than 
writers of genius read works on style. How- 
ever, I am not here concerned with the 
goodness or badness of women's cooking so 
much as with the feeding of that obviously 
gluttonous creature, man. 

Any physician will tell you that the 
common man of to-day suffers all his life 
from steady over-eating, and usually dies of 
a complication of disorders brought on by it. 
Diseases of heart, liver, and kidneys are almost 
uniformly induced by strenuous trencher- 
work. Women, as a rule, do not over-eat 
themselves. This, however, must not be 
set down to their credit, because they abstain 
for reasons of pure vanity. With a man it 
is different. His waist measurement is not 
in the least important, and if he becomes a 
little rotund, nobody minds. So he lets 
himself go. Ten years back all men suffered 
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from dyspepsia. This was because they 
lunched and dined at home. To-day the 
digestion of the large majority of the men one 
meets is excellent, the reason being that they 
lunch and dine at restaurants. Blessings on 
the kindly restaurants ! They have relieved 
the men of England of some of their sorest 
troubles. But if the restaurants have done 
a good work in the matter of levelling up a 
man's food, they have at the same time 
considerably increased man's inborn tendency 
to gormandise. When you lunched at home, 
Mabel had for you a little floury soup, an 
omelette of the texture of gutta-percha, some 
cutlets which you must excuse because they 
had " caught a little " — that is to say, they 
were as black as your hat — and the usual 
hoary piece of cheese. You believed you 
were living upon the fat of the land, and 
you set down the fact that it did not agree 
with you to the debility of your stomachic 
arrangements. Also you ate little, because 
there was little to eat. Then the restaurant 
began to dawn upon you in all its generous 
ad-libitumness. At first you thought it 
would overwhelm you, your system would 
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surely break down under it, you could never 
stand it. But in a few weeks you began to 
pick up, your digestion improved, you began 
to perceive that it was possible to be imagina- 
tive about food. You discovered that the 
dietary scale of intelligent persons does not 
necessarily begin with boiled mutton and end 
with an idiot pudding made from c< a recipe 
of mother's." 

In fact, you became in your little way a 
gourmet, and lunch and dinner were a new 
earth and a new heaven to you. In time 
you imparted the glad tidings to your wife. 
She took to the restaurant habit as a duck 
takes to water, not because the food was 
better, or the cooking more satisfactory — oh 
dear, no ! — but purely because she thought it 
was "a nice change." Well, if you had 
stopped at being just a little of a gourmet, 
you would have been all right. But being 
a man and an imbecile, you have allowed well- 
cooked, properly served food to grow upon 
you. Your lunch, which formerly took up 
twenty minutes of your time in the middle 
of the day, commences now at 1.15, and, 
with the help of coffee and liqueurs, is drawn 
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out till 3.30 of the clock. Your dinner, that 
took an hour, or an hour and twenty minutes 
at most, has now become a matter of two 
hours if you are going to a theatre, and three 
or four hours if you are merely dining. 
On an average, you eat twice as much per 
diem, and at special functions three times as 
much, as you did ten years ago. Your 
digestion is better truly, but your outlay ori 
food has enormously increased ; you have the 
utmost difficulty in keeping down the flesh and 
the fat, you have a weak heart and a sticky 
liver, and you are as full of uric acid as an 
egg is full of meat. Also you protube and 
you get in little or no work after lunch 
time. Primarily, of course, it is the fault of 
the women. If they had spent half the 
time over their cook-pots that they spend 
over their face-washes and fal-lals, a man 
might have done himself all right at home 
without suffering mortal agony in conse~ 
quence. Mainly, however, the blame is 
man's, for if he were not a stupid, greedy, 
unintellectual creature, he would know when 
he had had enough, and keep himself of the 
figure of a Greek god. If you go into an 
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assemblage of men of the middle or upper 
class, and regard them with a view to dis- 
covering their more obvious weakness, it is 
borne in upon you that they all over-eat 
themselves. At certain public dinners to 
which repair some of the highest and wittiest 
in the land there is usually a menu that 
would have warmed the heart of Gargantua. 
And with few exceptions the men wade 
through it. 

Even literary men have of late taken to 
the trencher, and in at least one of the 
coteries to be well nourished and adipose 
is to be considered brilliant. High living 
and plain thinking is the new rule of life 
for gentlemen who set themselves down in 
"Who's Who" as men of letters. It is 
astonishing to note, too, how many miles 
literary London will travel in the sure and 
certain hope of baked meats. Given the 
smallest occasion, such, for example, as the 
centenary of the foundation of the Zoological 
Gardens, and a dinner, and you can bring 
all the best scribblers together like a 
cloud, at any rendezvous you may choose 
to appoint — slush, fog, or the inclemency 
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of the air notwithstanding. The three 
literary clubs that consider themselves great 
shakes are dining clubs pure and simple. 
And for succulent and greasy feeding com- 
mend me to the literary household that has 
got on. Food in quantities has been the 
ruin of modern letters. It has induced the 
smug, superfatted, complacent, grease- 
dropping, literary frame of mind. All 
persons who write and make money by it 
are supremely content with themselves, and 
their works give unbounded and never-failing 
delight to our prime, fat, peaflour-fed critics. 
There was a time when letters and lard were 
quite dissociated ; nowadays they sweat to- 
gether. There was a time when a literary 
man's food was so simple that one never 
heard of it. Nowadays it is discussed side 
by side with the servant-girl question in dull 
penny papers. We have heard a great deal 
more about Mr. George Bernard Shaw's food 
than posterity is ever likely to hear about 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw. And when your 
literary person is not a George Bernard Shaw, 
he is usually a Daniel Lambert. Nobody 
writes poetry nowadays, for the very simple 
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reason that everybody has both feet in the 
trough. 

Before leaving the question of men's 
feeding, it is necessary to look somewhat 
closely into a small matter. The staple food 
of Englishmen, if we are to believe tradition, 
is beef. There can be little doubt that when 
Englishmen were doing the work that made 
their country great, they were a beef-con- 
suming body. Until quite lately, indeed, 
beef was the British standby whenever food 
was concerned ; but I believe that I am correct 
in saying that the reign of beef in this 
country is coming to an end. The young 
men somehow seem to have gone over to the 
side of mutton. It used to be mostly steaks ; 
now it is mostly chops. Irish stew has be- 
come an amazingly popular dish, and the 
menu that has not got mutton or lamb cutlets 
in it wants a tremendous deal of finding. 
Mutton, of course, compared with beef is 
essentially a feminine dish. Waiters know 
that when a gentleman orders a steak it is 
well to suggest a chop for the lady. Woman 
is gradually educating man to forswear the 
food of his prime. It was she who cut off 
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Samson's hair ; it is she who is cutting off 
George's beef. If it had not been for the 
restaurants, George would by this time have 
become so given over to mutton that you 
would have thought of caper sauce every 
time you saw him. When the reign of the 
restaurant ceases — and there are not wanting 
signs that it is shortly to cease — your man 
will revert inevitably to mutton. Already the 
doctors — women's men to a man — are pre- 
scribing mutton diets. Wealth will accumu- 
late and men decay, and soon there will be 
no beef in all the land. Oh, frightful pros- 
pect ! I am not fond of beef myself, but 
I will eat it upon all occasions for the sake 
of my country, even if I have to take it 
CMteaubriand* Away, false mutton ! Get 
thee to a nunnery ! I will have none of 
thee, excepting I be sick and need broth. 
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CHAPTER XI 

DRINK 

From time immemorial swilling has been 
man's peculiar vanity. He is practically the 
only animal that drinks in the alcoholic sense. 
In England he appears to have begun with 
mead, and to have attained to Canaries and 
old port. At present he seems to be 
tapering off on whisky and soda and sirops. 
If you drink at all nowadays, you must 
drink cautiously. The teetotalers who advo- 
cated abstinence on moral grounds have gone 
out. In their place we have the moderation 
and no-drink-between-meals men. A chance 
vine leaf in the hair cannot now be tolerated 
by society. A three-bottle man, once the 
only wear, is become a thing over which 
you may reasonably mourn and pray. Nine- 
penn'orths of brandy are never ordered. 
Only clerks and such-like sit in bars and 
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drink bitter. Only charwomen drink gin. 
All the best claret is drunk in Scotland. All 
the worst Scotch whisky comes into England. 
Authors and actors have taken to absinthe. 
Editors and Cabinet Ministers and County 
Court judges drink ginger beer. Women 
and children drink liqueurs. Cabmen don't 
mind if they have a smoke. There are no 
drinking men left ; they have all been dis- 
charged from their employment. England 
goes her way discreetly with universal modera- 
tion and the black list. And the revenue 
from the consumption of strong drink is 
greater than ever it was, and so is the 
consumption per head of the population. 
Men are coming to an understanding about 
drink. This side Temple Bar you may 
drink as hard as you like, providing you 
do not get drunk. The other side, the 
drunker you are the better it is for us. 
We are coming slowly to recognise that 
alcohol in any form is bad for a man. But 
we all own public-house, or brewery, or 
distillery shares, and we desire to see those 
shares bear plump dividends. Also if the 
drink revenue went down, the income tax 
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might go up, which is unthinkable. I do 
not think that man is ever seen in a more 
unlovely guise than when he duplicates the 
roles of sober citizen and beneficiary in the 
sale of four ale. 

Why do not the shareholders in breweries 
resort manfully to their respective breweries, 
not to say their respective tied houses ? 
They prefer, of course, the wines of France 
and a good club. Besides, the lower orders 
were specially created by Providence to drink 
your four ales. 

Over the drink question men have got 
themselves into a frightful muddle. They 
condemn and frown down a form of 
recreation that brings much grist to their 
mills. The legislation on the point is 
equally inconsistent. It fines you forty 
shillings, clips your hair, and prints your 
photograph in a libellous publication for 
helping the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to a decent Budget. 

Now, if man were other than a greedy 
and ridiculous creature, these abuses would 
not be allowed to exist. It is quite unde- 
sirable that any but the finest kind of men 
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should get drunk. Society is quite right 
in regarding with disfavour even a suggestion 
of inebriety. The Legislature is quite right 
in doing its best to keep the lower orders 
sober. Society has banished overt drunken- 
ness from the West, but somehow the 
Legislature does not seem in the least degree 
likely to banish drunkenness from the East. 
And at bottom it is society and not the 
Legislature that is to blame. 

Society makes the laws by which we live, 
the Legislature merely punishes us for 
breaking them. Society does not tolerate 
public-houses in its midst. It has no use 
for them, excepting in so far as they supply 
its menials with surreptitious liquid refresh- 
ment. It is only when you get outside the 
geographical limitations of society that the 
public-house begins to be insistent and 
triumphant. And it may be taken as an 
axiom that the lower and less fashionable the 
neighbourhood, the thicker is the public- 
house upon the^ ground. South of the river 
and east of Aldgate you may find neighbour- 
hoods in which the public-houses are abso- 
lutely the only architectural features worth 
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noting. They flaunt in rows at the corners 
of mean streets and obscure alleys, and 
morning, noon, and night they dispense to 
the lower orders the liquors upon which the 
real lower orders appear to subsist. In build 
and fitments they are all alike, and all cruelly 
commercial. They have not been contrived 
for the comfort of the lower orders, but 
purely for the rapid sale of drink. In 
seventy-five per cent, of them you must 
take your liquor standing up. If you wish 
to sit down, you must go into the saloon bar 
and pay a halfpenny or a penny extra. 
Why ? It is notorious in " the trade " that 
if you provide a man with a seat and some- 
thing to read in the way of a newspaper, he 
will not drink anything like so quickly as 
if you make him stand up before a bar. " In 
and out again " is the motto of the trade. 
One man down another come on. Drinking 
is a serious business. Drink, and for heaven's 
sake be quick about it, because even standing 
room in our palatial gin-shops is valuable, 
and the longer you linger over your potations 
the less profit we make. 

For many years past public opinion in this 
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country has been hard at work expressing itself 
in terms of sorrow and regret over the drink 
question. Men in every position of life will 
get up and tell you that drink is at the 
bottom of most crimes, that it is sapping the 
vitality and morality of the people, and so 
forth, and that the Legislature really ought 
to do something. Judges prattle prettily 
about it on the Bench, members of Parlia- 
ment talk about it with tears in their voices, 
old ladies weep over it, and young men and 
maidens look upon it with " horror and in- 
dignation." Inebriate Acts are passed, black 
lists published, temperance literature is 
scattered broadcast out of balloons, Bands of 
Hope flourish, and there is a temperance 
party at St. Stephen's. Yet our good Lord 
Bung is as fat and jolly and bloated as ever. 
His breweries and distilleries and drink 
factories extend continually, his wholesale 
warehouses, bonded stores, and bottle-washing 
departments increase and multiply, his retail 
dispensaries become flashier and gaudier and 
busier day by day. Nothing can stop him. 
Nobody is really concerned to stop him. If 
society were concerned, it would decline to 
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put up its money for brewery and distillery 
development. If the Legislature were con- 
cerned, it would shut down quite half of the 
public-houses in London, and it would banish 
at one fell swoop all stand-up bars whatso- 
ever. It would abolish private bars and 
saloon bars also, and substitute for the present 
system the open cafe system, which would 
reduce the national drink bill by half in a 
twelvemonth. But the Legislature is con- 
cerned for vested interest. And vested 
interest amounts to your hard-headed, en- 
lightened, sober, cultivated denizen of 
Mayfair and the more respectable suburbs. 
The people will have drink, we are told, and 
nobody in his senses doubts it for a moment. 
But limited liabilityism is not content to 
supply to the people all the drink they want. 
In its rush for dividends and an increasing 
turnover it goes farther, and insists upon 
ramming down the people's throats drink 
that they not only do not want, but have 
literally to be hustled into having. It is a 
beautiful and soul-inspiring business, this 
pumping of beer into gorged carcases, and 
living righteously and soberly and decently 
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on the proceeds. It requires men of the 
modernest and least lovely type to do it. It 
is a labour for devils ; but providing you 
keep sober over it and respectable over it 
and honest over it, you may engage in it 
with credit, build churches out of your 
profits, and die in the odour of sanctity. 

From the point of view of the individual, 
drink is obviously a matter of great interest. 
Strictly, I suppose, one should drink only 
when one is thirsty, and then only for the 
purpose of quenching one's thirst. Adam 
probably conducted his drinking arrange- 
ments on this system for a day or two. 
Then no doubt he began to be something 
of a connoisseur. He discovered that one 
stream tasted sweeter than another. He 
discovered haply that a little lemon juice 
improved the flavour of even the sweeter 
wells, and it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that quite early in his career he 
became acquainted with the secret of fer- 
mentation and the remarkable effects obtain- 
able from the assimilation of fermented 
liquids. For nigh six thousand years his 
sons have been curious to acquaint them- 
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selves with everything potable — to brew, 
concoct, compound, compose, distil, and 
otherwise manufacture liquor for the de- 
lectation of the palate, the exaltation of the 
spirit, and the clouding of the brain. It is 
a grave question whether to-day the average 
man has any sort of natural thirst at all. 
The morning thirst for the ice-cold pump, 
the sparkling, effervescent draught, the pick- 
me-up, or the creaming bottled ale speaks 
only too eloquently of an insidious disorder, 
which for want of a better term we may call 
" lastnightis." At lunch your man drinks 
half a pint of claret, which is really a foul 
drink, of the earth earthy, and reminding 
one of charnel-houses. With his coffee 
he will gulp down a couple of ounces of 
raging cognac, and so hang on until the 
idiot hour of tea, when he takes from what 
he is pleased to call " fair hands " four or five 
ounces of water and willow leaves, boracic 
cream, and sugar. At dinner possibly there 
is Burgundy, which favours the iron rather 
than the grape, or a still white wine with 
a taste of the British Pharmacopoeia about 
it, an annoying dry champagne, more edify- 
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ing cognac, and a crisping and entirely 
unnecessary whisky and soda. So perchance 
till bedtime, when in wicked households 
there is hot toddy. 

Now, I say and maintain that a really 
thirsty man would not give a thank-you 
for any of these liquors. A natural thirst 
abhors even ginger beer ; at the notion 
of wine it goes back on itself; and the 
notion of spirits simply drives it out of 
doors. Thirst demands a crystal spring, as 
the parched lily demands the gentle, gentle 
summer rain. Thirsty men are teetotalers. 
All the other kinds of men are foolish men 
with a depraved appetite for foolish fluids. 
Much wisdom is supposed to lie in " a little 
wine for the stomach's sake." In point of 
fact, a little wine is good only because it is 
less than a lot. All men know it, yet they 
continue to babble and to bib. The real 
fact is that men's brains are so dull and so 
muddy and so barren, their imaginations 
are so slow, and their spirits so fearful and 
forlorn, that they must needs drink to pre- 
vent themselves from falling out of love 
with life, and dropping into vacuous dotage. 
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They have ceased to be the lords of this 
earth, and in spite of their livers and their 
social rule, they must still play with alcohol 
because it passes the time and laps away care. 
And being neither soundly drunk on the 
one hand nor unimpeachably sober on the 
other, they end in extreme and liverish 
unloveliness. 
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CHAPTER XII 

CLOTHES 

We are bidden to: consider the lilies. 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
as one of these, says the wise Book. It does 
not say the Queen of Sheba in all her glory. 
Here we have the very highest authority 
for the vanity of man where garments are 
concerned. And this is not to say that 
women are not vain, but simply that on the 
whole men are vainer than women. The 
man who would walk down Piccadilly in 
a frock coat and a bowler hat for the mere 
love of the thing and not for a wager has 
yet to be found. Apparently women do 
not mind in the least what they go down 
Piccadilly in. A man who is supposed to 
have faced troops of yelling and blood- 
thirsty savages without a qualm dare no 
more face a hostess at 8 p.m. in a morning 
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coat than he dare go into his bank with 
his face blacked. People say it is usage, 
fashion, and so forth. In point of fact, it 
is simply man's vanity. There is no reason 
in the world why one should not wear a 
bowler with a frock coat, excepting that 
people might meet one ; no reason why one 
should not go out to dine in morning attire, 
excepting that one's hostess might not like 
it ; and no reason why one should not go 
into one's bank got up like Othello, ex- 
cepting that the manager might jump to 
the conclusion that one had gone mad. It 
is vanity all the time. Practically the whole 
question of man's dress has been settled for 
him upon this basis. Modification is allow- 
able, but the broad outlines are fixed by 
convention and can be changed only by 
revolution. If man were a sane creature, 
he would accept the situation and be thank- 
ful. As it is, he accepts nothing. He is 
for ever tugging at his chain, for ever trying 
to kick over the traces, for ever doing his 
best to make himself ridiculous. At the 
time of writing there is talk about the 
imminent introduction of sky-blue dinner 
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jackets, green silk breeches, and pink silk 
ties for evening wear. The ass man bemoans 
the rigid starch and black that make him 
look decent after sundown. It annoys him 
that he cannot be fantastic. He does not 
like himself in the prescribed attire ; he 
never can make out, he says, whether he is 
a waiter or a doctor of divinity. Therefore, 
social opinion permitting, he would fain 
don an idiotic motley. 

It is so with pretty well all other special 
forms of dress. There are cycling costumes, 
and shooting costumes, and golfing costumes, 
which suggest keen candidature for Hanwell. 
When a man rows, or plays tennis, or hunts, 
or goes to the war, he does it flamboyantly, 
and as who should say, " Look at me, look 
at me, look at me, for I am so pretty." And 
verily I believe that the giddy sport of motor- 
ing owes not a little of its popularity to the fact 
that it offers man unlimited opportunity for 
making himself look like a dancing bear. 
Indeed, I should imagine that the man who 
is in the habit of wearing the full kit of a 
motorist often debates within himself as to 
whether he is an Arctic explorer, a deep- 
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sea diver, or an orang-outang in sheep's 
clothing. Man's rabid and altogether un- 
governable love of dress has brought him to 
all sorts of unenviable passes. By nature 
and instinct he is a wearer and worshipper 
of uniforms. Women do not wear uniforms ; 
men dote upon them. Half the point in 
reading for the Bar, I am told, is the blessed 
hope of being able some day to prank oneself 
in wig, gown, and bands. Eminence in the 
law means robes and silk stockings and silver 
buckles. Eminence in the Army means 
plumes and gold lace and gilt spurs. Eminence 
in the Church means vestments. And in 
those benighted professions which do not 
have uniforms, nothing is more sincerely 
appreciated than a trifling star or ribbon, 
even though the honour it represents be 
foreign. 

If you go to a fancy-dress ball, you will 
find that all the shrieking achievements in the 
way of fatuous costumes are to be put to 
the credit of the men rather than of the 
women. And who . but a man would put 
on the things that are worn by a highly- 
placed footman when he is fully dressed ? 
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There are thousands of men in England 
to-day who take credit to themselves because 
they specialise in clothes. It may be in 
waistcoats, it may be in trousers, it may be 
in ties or hats, or shoes, or shirts ; but 
specialise men do, and they are vain of it. 
We hear of a man whose proud boast it is 
that he possesses three hundred and sixty-five 
pairs of trousers. Another makes a point of 
wearing four different kinds of overcoat 
every day. A third is noted for his collection 
of tartan ties, in spite of the fact that Ruskin 
is said to have been of opinion that a man 
who wears tartan ties will most certainly be 
damned. And so it goes on. The tailors 
and the hosiers of the West could tell tales 
about man's vanity and profusion in the 
article of dress that are calculated to make 
the hair rise. Even the normal man has 
become infected with the dress mania to an 
extent which is little short of appalling. The 
normal man is neither a freak nor a crank, 
nor a faddist nor a madman. He does not 
collect spotted socks, nor is his spirit for 
ever brooding on the vast question of 
enamelled sleeve links. All he wants is to 
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be well dressed, and his one fault is that he 
wants it too hard. His desire to be well 
dressed is compounded of two other desires — 
to wit, the desire to meet with the approval 
of women, and the desire to pass for a person 
in easy circumstances. Once upon a time 
womenkind considered a man rather " a dear " 
if he were a little careless about his clothes. 
Now he is " a great lout " or " an untidy 
little bounder," as the case may be. So that 
it behoves him to be careful. Once upon a 
time, too, man dressed more or less in the 
spirit of his income. Now, as a rule, the 
poorer he is the better he dresses. 

Clothes make the man, we are told. If you 
do not dress with a due regard to the pre- 
vailing requirement, you cannot be admitted 
either into good society or bad company. If 
you do not keep a smart coat on your back, 
you will not be permitted to keep Mr. 
Thingumbob's accounts, or bang his type- 
writers for two guineas a week. Nobody 
will believe you are a successful author 
unless you have at least four suits — two in 
and two out ; and if you go bankrupt in early 
life, and the petitioning creditor is not a 
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tailoring firm with a bill as long as the 
Tuppenny Tube, people say, " Young idiot ! 
Appears to have inherited his father's sloven- 
liness as well as his mother's money." 
Money spent on clothes is never wasted. 
It is better to owe for them than not to 
have them. An ill -dressed man invites 
misfortune. Shabby coat — shabby income ; 
baggy knees — baggy purse, and so forth. 
There is no escape from it — you must dress 
like the tailors, or be destroyed. The little 
boy who wept for a fringe round his trousers 
" like father's " must have belonged to an 
earlier generation. Fathers nowadays dare 
not have fringes round their trousers — it 
is as much as their " positions " are worth. 
Men do their best to dress well — even in 
the House of Commons. The Stock Ex- 
change is notorious for its fine appreciation 
of fancy waistcoatings. The old nobility 
never wears the same suit twice. When 
you see a man of the middle class arrayed 
in a specially dazzling manner, question him 
straitly, and you will find that he is going 
neither to a wedding nor a funeral, but to his 
public examination in bankruptcy. I saw 
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an editor the other day in a for coat. The 
price of his paper is cc one halfpenny." My 
heart stood still within me. I should not 
be surprised to see " the dust " come round 
in ermine. 

The only i relief one gets to the crowd of 
frightfully and. consistently over-dressed men 
in London is its leavening of Americans 
and Scotchmen. Neither the American nor 
the Scot knows any more how to dress than 
a baboon. Both try, out of colossal vanity, 
and both fail, out of an equally colossal 
ineptitude. The American would always 
look better in a blanket and feathers. He 
has become Indianised and of the Kickapoo 
tribe. The Scot is merely a Scot, and there- 
fore ungainly, club-footed, wrong about the 
hips, and round about the shoulders. Those 
knees are not for the trews, and that torso 
was never built for anything but a slack 
jacket. So that both American and Scot 
look quaint in the garb of civilisation. Yet, 
as I say, this very quaintness, though it does 
no credit to the quaint, is refreshing to the 
unconventional beholder of men in the mass. 

Of the male dress that runs to femininity 
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also we have enough and to spare in this 
country. High-heeled boots, open-work 
socks, rustly silk linings, and corsets have 
really nothing to do with man. Yet men 
go in for them without seeming a penny 
the worse. If it were not for feminine 
prejudice I believe that the percentage of 
male stay-wearers would go up with a bound 
to-morrow. Waisty men are becoming far 
too common among us. A man has no 
business with a figure. It is his duty to 
be like a clothes-prop in youth, and like 
a balloon in middle life. How dare he have 
a coat with tucks in it, and why, oh ! why 
must he wear his pocket-handkerchief up 
his sleeve ? The coat with tucks, my friend, 
is to indicate waist, and the cuff-ful of pocket- 
handkerchief is to obviate the appearance 
of an ill-balanced bust. It takes nine tailors 
to make a man, but one tailor can make 
innumerable asses. And of late, be it noted, 
the tailor has become quite an unreasonable 
and gratuitous drain on all men's purses. 
Formerly you were his patron. He was 
very civil and gave you unintermittent 
opportunities for seeing the top of his head 
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and the back of his neck. He rubbed his 
hands and crawled before you for five 
guineas a suit. If you paid any time before 
the death of the senior partner in his busi- 
ness he bowed you to your equipage, and 
said in his heart that you were "a great 
gentleman." To-day he is a vampire, he 
sucks your blood, he walks erect, he chooses 
cloth for you, you must have what he tells 
you to have, his trousers are twenty-eight 
shillings a pair, his terms are cash on delivery, 
his credit will last you six months, and as 
often as not he is a member of your friend's 
club. He is the person who makes you 
or mars you. With his bit of soapstone 
he can turn you out just so, or not just so. 
Be civil to him, I adjure you. You are only 
a poor soppy, brainless, drivelling rascal of a 
man. If you be not well dressed, you will be- 
come a wreck, a hulk, a derelict, a castaway 
on the misty shores of business and society. 
You are to be pitied if your trousers do 
not crease correctly, and if your rolled 
collar does not catch at the neck you are to 
be pitied still more. Consul wore immaculate 
evening clothes. So do you. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

SPORT 

According to all received opinion, it is the 
duty of every man to be " a sportsman." 
The term " sportsman " has, in fact, be- 
come synonymous with "fair-minded," "re- 
sonable," "just," "magnanimous," and so 
forth. Indeed, if you are esteemed a 
sportsman, you may depend upon it that 
you are not by any means a bad sort of 
fellow. Unluckily, however, half the talk 
about sportsmen is mere cackle. Sport in 
the beginning simply amounted to an ad- 
vantage taken by the strong over the weak. 
It will remain so to the end. The dragging 
of fish out of the water on a hook, the 
hunting of foxes, and the shooting of game 
constitute a very large part of the thing 
called " sport " as we know it in this country. 
For the rich, fox-hunting and the shooting 
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of game are almost exclusively reserved. 
For the rich, too, are the finer kinds of 
fishing. Rich and poor alike may go bottom 
fishing if they be so minded, but a poor 
man cannot pay sixty guineas for one rod 
in the salmon season. And though horse- 
racing, which perhaps, after all, is the 
distinguishing English sport, has been called 
" the sport of kings," it is also the sport of 
the lower classes, and not altogether without 
honour in circles wherein no self-respecting 
man would care to move. The mania for 
slaying things and the mania for seeing 
something beaten, plus the mania for back- 
ing your fancy — there practically you have 
sport. So that a sportsman is a person who 
kills things, a person who takes part in or, 
witnesses some sort of a match, or a person 
who backs his fancy. Why, therefore, he 
should be of necessity fair-minded, just, 
reasonable, or magnanimous is not altogether 
obvious. 

For my own part, when I hear that such 
and such a man is a sportsman, I have im- 
mediate doubts about him. It is a hundred 
to one that he <c plays the game," and men 
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who " play the game " are, as a rule, quite, 
and one might almost say hopelessly, un- 
lovely. They have nothing to go on. They 
dare not obey the primal instincts. Here 
are the rules of the game as it has been 
played from time immemorial, and, fair or 
unfair, you must abide by them. In politics, 
in business, and in the arts — which I put 
last because they appear to deserve it — the 
sportsman should never be trusted. He is 
bound to be a canting insincerity, all of a 
piece with the men who swear that fishes 
like being caught, that foxes rejoice when 
they hear the " music " of hounds, and that 
grouse would simply die of ennui if you did 
not go out in stylish attire and shoot them. 
It is a notable and curious attribute of the 
kind of man who is commonly dubbed 
" sportsman " that he cannot fight. He may 
fish, he may hunt, he may shoot, he may 
golf, he may <c mote," he may even orate 
and run newspapers, but there is not a 
ha'porth of fight in him. When it comes 
to a real tussle with his fellow-man, he in- 
variably has resort to his heels, or the 
assistance of mercenaries, or the protec- 
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tion of "law and order." This country 
has not seen a decent stand-up encounter 
between two men of parts for quite a century. 
The duel is abolished. Fisticuffs are low. 
You may not hit a man in the public prints 
unless you do it anonymously. It is usual 
to do it anonymously, and if you do it 
over your name you are not a gentleman. 
The modern man will not fight, even though 
it be " for the woman he loves." He pre- 
fers to slink round and write anonymous 
postcards about the other side. He will 
not fight, even for principle. If you write 
anything that he doesn't like, he buys your 
book, devours it, and sends you " the curse 
of Scotland." His favourite pseudonyms are 
"Sportsman" and "Lover of Fairplay." 
c< Reader of your Journal from the First " 
is not in it with him. If he enclosed his 
card, as men used to do, nothing would 
happen to him. Neither would he come 
to serious trouble if he put his address on 
the top of his postcard and his name at the 
bottom. Neither would it hurt him to put 
a halfpenny stamp on the place marked 
stamp." But being "Sportsman" and 
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a Lover of Fairplay," he has not the courage 
of these things. life, of course, is too short 
to quarrel ; and really, you know, I wouldn't 
soil my hands with the fellow ; that is 
why I am so sedulously and steadfastly 
anonymous. 

If you happen to be at Waterloo Station 
on the morning of a race meeting, you might 
easily imagine that the convict prisons of 
Portland and Dartmoor had suddenly decided 
to retire from business, and had dumped their 
inmates down on the platforms. Bruisers, 
blackguards, petty- thieves, game-players, 
hustlers, and doubtful and suspicious cha- 
racters are here congregated like flies^round 
a sugar-bowl. Unto them the newsvendors 
dole out for ha'pence the wares of Messrs. 

and ; each man has a cheap ticket 

in his fist ; each man has a lowering brow 
and a greedy eye and a more or less effective 
show of watch-chain, and somehow you can 
tell at a glance that each of them is nothing 
if not " a sportsman." The country is full 
of such rogues. At every race meeting, at 
every cricket match, at every football match, 
at every prize fight, at every wresding bout 
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of importance you may see them by the 
thousand. They toil not, neither do they 
spin ; yet are they in excellent flesh, and 
they have garments against the winter and 
Panama hats for the summer ; and ornaments 
of gold and precious stones have they, and 
clean linen and patent-leather boots, and the 
wherewithal for "drinks" and "smokes" 
ad libitum. The well-to-do sportsmen will 
tell you that they are " the hangers-on of the 
game." What "the game" itself must be 
that rejoices in such hangers-on one can only 
surmise. I should say myself that it is an 
exceedingly dubious game — bad for the 
country and bad for the species. It is sup- 
posed at best to have " improved the breed 
of horses " ; that it has very much extended 
the breed of asses does not matter. And 
if it produces the kind of face and the kind 
of fist that you see at Waterloo on the 
mornings of the days set apart for it, it is 
a game to shudder at and to deprecate. 

If our adipose, lymphatic, jowly, abdominal, 

furtive friends would race round a course 

themselves, or strip and engage in chaste 

rough-and-tumbles for honour before the 
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assembled aristocracy of England, or if they 
cared a row of pins for other than commercial 
reasons whether this horse won or that one 
"went down," one might forgive them and 
put up with them. But the fact is that 
they never run unless the police be after 
them, and that the only rough-and-tumble 
in which they are at all likely to engage is 
for another man's betting ticket, or with a 
dirty knife and fork. Put flatly, it is true 
and untraversable that nine-tenths of the 
persons present at the average race meeting 
are made up of blacklegs, thieves, tellers of 
the tale, welshers, ticket snatchers, three- 
card men, thimble riggers, confidence men, 
wastrels, loafers, tricksters, and persons of 
mean intellect. They are all " Sportsmen," 
and I wish the sportsmen who never go to 
the races joy of them. 

In the minor and more domestic sports — 
such as cricket, football, and golf — it seems 
possible for a man to indulge to his bodily 
benefit. But of late there has sprung up 
a tendency even on the part of healthy in- 
dividuals to abstain from actual participation 
in these games, and to substitute for such 
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participation a slack and, in my opinion, 
brain-destroying spectatorship. When there 
is cricket at Lord's or at the Oval, or foot- 
ball at the Crystal Palace, you may always 
depend on finding there several thousand 
men and boys who, for the most part, ought 
to be at work. You may be sure also that 
every movement, every slip — every twist, 
turn, and chance of the game — will be re- 
corded in the evening and morning papers 
for the edification of hundreds of thousands 
of other men and boys whose minds are on 
small bets, and whose talk is of Trott, and 
Ranji, and Tottenham 'Otspurs, and kindred 
fribbles. "England batting on a wet wicket" 
thrills Englishmen and English boys with 
an unholy thrill. The spirit of their fathers 
leaps within them when they hear that 
" Ranji " has made another " century," or 
that "the Saints" are likely to get into the 
semi-final. Meanwhile His Majesty's Army 
dwindles and becomes shorter of stature day 
by day, His Majesty's Navy is notoriously 
undermanned, and His Majesty's lieges get 
soundly beaten in all the markets. We have 
been told that Waterloo was won "in the 
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playing-fields of Eton." Possibly in some 
not too remote history-book it will be noted 
that England lost her place among the 
nations because she became a country of 
sportsmen who could neither shoot, nor 
play, nor fight. 
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CLUBS 

Clubs are a sanctuary from women. In a 
good club a woman is never seen. In the 
best clubs a woman should not be allowed 
to inquire for you at the door. After two 
inquiries of that nature you should be 
warned, and on the third you should be 
expelled and known no more. For absolute 
peace and quietness there is nothing like a 
club. You can be lonely in it. And you 
need not be on your guard against the 
surprises, inrushes, or stealthy approaches of 
femininity. All the same, I believe that we 
should be much better off if half the clubs 
of London were to be shut up to-morrow. 
What is a club ? Legally, I suppose, it is a 
place outside the Acts of Parliament. It is 
a place where you may drink at any hour, 
where you may make wagers without restraint, 
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remorse, or fear, and where one cheque per 
diem is legal tender. Most clubs, even the 
choicest, are sublimated restaurants. The 
food is so-so and cheap, and the club 
Burgundy or hock, as the case may be, does 
you very well. Furthermore, the waiters do 
not have to be tipped ; if you make a com- 
plaint, you are listened to with respectful 
attention ; and when your enemies are put 
up for membership, you can talk to the 
committee. Also, if the club is a respectable 
one, its name looks rather well on your card. 
People say, with what truth I know not, that 
a man with " Savage Club " on his card can 
travel over the entire continents of Europe 
and America free of charge. Next to the 
House of Commons the Savage, of course, 
is the finest club in Europe. For real 
blessedness, however, give me the Bath 
Club, where, I understand, the members sit 
all day in tubs of hot water. The Savage 
and the Bath are the two clubs in London 
which I have not visited for the purposes of 
this writing. Into the remainder of them 
I may or may not have duly penetrated. 
To write about them intimately would be 
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considered most rude. Therefore one must 
be a little reticent. 

But, broadly (and with the two notable 
exceptions already named), the clubs of 
London are all alike — deep chairs, bald 
heads, rustly newspapers, very silent and 
very pallid waiters, and a pervasive gloom 
from cellar to garret. When you have 
visited one of them you have seen all there 
is to see, namely, nothing ; and you have 
heard all there is to hear, namely, the same. 
The man who takes you to the average club 
of consequence usually exhibits a carefully 
concealed disposition to move you to a thrill. 
He will mention casually that Lord Blank 
used to be rather fond of dining " here," or 
that Mr. G. R. Sims lunches upstairs regularly, 
or that the man at the next table is Lord 
So-and-so. You say " Really ! " and investi- 
gate the lunch. You have come to the 
conclusion that there are better lunches in 
the world, even if some of them be a trifle 
dearer. On the other hand, the attendance 
leaves nothing to be desired. And the easy- 
chairs are really excellent, if only the other 
man would let you go to sleep. 
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When you have said this much of the 
clubs of the metropolis, you have said pretty 
well everything that requires to be said. 
Probably to a politician some clubs mean a 
great deal. Political clubs, however, are a 
nuisance, and should be avoided by persons 
who have an appreciation of the finer parts 
of life. Clubs, on the whole, may be 
reckoned a standing tribute to the unloveli- 
ness of man, inasmuch as they are the dullest 
places in the world and busiest at meal-times 
and after 12.30 a.m. Men do not go to 
them because of any similarity of ambition, 
temperament, or outlook upon life. Practi- 
cally they are made up of bee-like swarms 
of cacklers, who are glad to be out of the 
cold, and find it a very magnificent and 
sustaining thing to be members of the same 
club as certain celebrated nonentities who 
never go there. 

The whole club system seems to me to 
be rapidly falling to pieces. Pushfulness 
and sycophancy bid fair to bring even the 
more exclusive clubs into the position of 
the open hotel. Membership is becoming a 
mere matter of subscription on the part of 
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the would-be member, and " wink " on the 
part of the committees. The talk in club 
smoking-rooms is mostly of the Stock 
Exchange. In the hall you can hear the 
tape clicking away for dear life, and as you 
ascend the Siena marble staircases you run 
the risk of being butted by your own tailor 
or by a publisher or something. Wholesale 
tobacconists run up from the office in their 
motors to lunch at some of the best clubs in 
London. I do not see why they should not 
do so, and I do not blame them for it. But 
it did not use to be so. At times one sees 
in the papers a great deal of profound 
prattle about " clubbable " men. The man 
who invented the term "clubbable" was 
plainly of fifth-rate intellect, and he has a 
lot to answer for. In point of fact, there are 
no clubbable men. Clubs in the sense of 
friendly meeting-places are a ghastly failure. 
You can discover in the majority of them 
twenty armchairs full of men who do not know 
one another. The dukes who do not come 
certainly do not fraternise with the humbler 
members who are always there. The haughty 
middling notabilities of the Press or the Bar 
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dine alone and leave early. For the rest, 
not being acquainted with each other, they go 
to sleep. And some of them snore. Really, 
a clubbable man is a taciturn, somnolent, 
newspaper-reading man ; a man who knows 
nobody and desires above all things to be 
left to himself; a man who is a member 
of a club because a man has to be a member 
of a club, and because if one is fairly wealthy 
and expensive there is economy in it. A 
clubbable man in the strict sense of the phrase 
does not go to clubs*. He gives parties at 
home. Or he has a few friends with whom 
he interchanges visits cursorily and almost 
without knowing it.' Only ostentation and 
brainlessness can put up with the dull clubs 
of Old England. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE PROFESSIONS 

Roughly speaking, the professions are repre- 
sented in this country by Journalism, the 
Church, the Law, Medicine, the Army, 
the Navy, Horse-doctoring, and Publishing. 
Of Journalism I have thoughts which do 
often lie too deep for tears. All the same, 
it is the sweetest and naughtiest line of 
business on sea or land. There is a wide- 
spread impression abroad that Journalism 
is " a noble profession." The fact that one 
never meets a noble journalist may be allowed 
to pass. In peace you can always find a 
journalist where there is a free lunch ; in 
war you can always find him with the 
commissariat waggons. This is not his fault, 
inasmuch as the proprietors of newly opened 
hotels simply will not let him pay his way, 
and generals absolutely decline to give him a 
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place in the firing line. Besides, neither the 
reporter nor the war correspondent is a 
journalist in the strict sense of the word. 
The only true, proper, and authentic 
journalist in the strict sense of the word 
is the sub-editor. He and the foreman 
printer invariably run the paper. They are 
neither of them nice men. Only politicians 
really love journalists. If you are a journal- 
ist and you meet a politician, be sure that 
he will take you apart privily and whisper to 
you. And in his whisper the politician will 
say, " If you are good and I live, you shall 
have a peerage." It is this that heartens the 
journalist in his fierce struggle for a little 
bread and the largest circulation. Journalists 
are not lovely. They are most unscrupulous 
about interviews. They never by any chance 
review your books in the way you would 
have reviewed them yourself. They are 
always reducing the price of their papers 
to a halfpenny, or libelling you, or agitating 
the country with pension schemes and picture 
puzzle competitions. Indeed, taking them 
all round, you may call them " a blot upon 
the fair face of Nature." 
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Of the Church I shall discreetly say no- 
thing. The Law, however, is another pro- 
position. I love it. Put me up for cross- 
examination by one of the real old sort, 
and I would not thank you for the pomp of 
empires. When I feel that I should like 
to be reminded of the proper constitution of 
the world, I always pop round to the Law 
Courts with a little ready money and have 
an action. People say that one does this 
kind of thing for advertisement. You may 
take it from me that a professional advertis- 
ing agent can do one much better on half 
the money. The Law Courts advertise 
nothing but themselves. I believe that if 
they did not advertise they would have to 
suspend payment. Foolish men see em- 
broidered accounts of cases in the newspapers, 
and they decide to have one. " The plaintiff 
tugged nervously at his moustache," they 
read. Why should not they tug nervously 
at their moustaches ? And the lawyers say, 
" Why not, indeed ? " to the mutual advan- 
tage of all parties. Law is the luxury of 
the very rich — that is to say, Law Courts law. 
The marvel is that men's imitative proclivities, 
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not to say angry passions, do not necessitate 
the extension of the Law Courts as far east 
as Ludgate Circus and as far west as Charing 
Cross. A sure method of relieving the 
pressure of business at the Courts would 
be to prohibit the publication of reports 
of trials in the daily papers. The one touch 
of cheerfulness which relieves the mephitic 
blackness and crackly sallowness of the 
legal profession is that there are no women 
in it. Some day, possibly, we may tolerate 
an austere sprinkling of female solicitors, but 
woman surely will never be permitted to 
shriek at the bar or gruntle on the bench. 
The male variety of advocate is so far from 
being an angel of light, that one trembles 
to think of the shrill wickedness of the 
female. 

The Army and the Navy as professions 
give one pause. Practically, they are full of 
men who could well afford to lounge about 
and do nothing, which is at once their 
strength and their weakness. For, as a rule, 
men take to the profession of arms out of 
mere vanity, and when the foppery has worn 
off they become bored and irascible. Very 
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few soldiers have brains. Sailors pass for 
breezy, easy-hearted fellows, but they are as 
fond of gilt and gewgaws as a woman. 
Medicine, so far as one has had time to 
follow it, seems to be a very joyous profession 
indeed. You ask a man into your consulting- " 
room. You say to him benevolently, " Now, 
what is the matter with you ? " He re- 
counts to you pathetically his symptoms ; 
you agree with him; you refer him to the 
chemist ; and he leaves a guinea on the 
mantelpiece. Unless you have a wild and 
whirling zymotic disease upon you, no doctor 
in the world can tell what is the matter with 
you if you keep your mouth shut. And if 
you eat little and drink less you may " throw 
physic to the dogs." The average doctor is 
all bedside manner and book. The bedside 
manner helps him to patients, and if he has 
luck the book keeps him from killing them. 
Several doctors have saved my life pn various 
occasions. For surgeons I have never had 
the smallest use. I prefer to suffer. Horse- 
doctoring is a splendid profession if you can 
get horses to doctor. When you go to buy 
a pony, always take a horse-doctor with you ; 
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but do not let him reside within ten miles 
of the place where the pony is to be sold. 

All the foregoing is merely by way of 
introduction to one's views of that grandest 
and most edifying and most self-denying of 
the professions — publishing. Within the 
last twelve months the publishers of this 
great country have succeeded in wiping out 
for all time the one blot on their escutcheon. 
It used to be said that Barabbas wa^ a 
publisher. There was a legend to the effect 
that Byron had given a Bible to his publisher 
with the sentence " Now Barabbas was a 
robber " altered to " Now Barabbas was a 
publisher." Mr. John Murray has lately 
exploded this extraordinary theory. The- 
Bible Byron gave to his John Murray 
contains no such modification. Hosanna ! 
The publishers of London are an exceedingly 
fine body of men. In this respect, indeed, 
they rival* the City Police. If it were not 
for the publishers, authors could not live. 
No publisher makes money out of a living 
author. His fleet of motor-cars and his 
porphyry palace at Naples are kept up 
entirely out of his cheap editions of the 
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Rubiiydt of Omar Khayyam. It is really 
only the kindness of his heart that makes 
him publish anything but the mighty works 
of the great dead. I mean this seriously. 
Publishers tumble over one another in order 
to bestow financial favours upon half-baked 
scribblers who can be warranted not to sell 
more than 150,000 copies at the outside. 
Every publisher has such an one on his list. 
Every publisher loses money by him. There 
is a fine fortune to be made by a publisher 
who will confine his attention to the period 
beginning with Shakespeare and ending 
with Tennyson. He will never be troubled 
with obstreperous authors, he will have no 
royalties to pay, and his " goods " will 
always have some sort of a market ) value. 
The publishers of this present time are an 
unlovely lot because, on the whole, authors 
do not like them. Their terms of business 
are too strict. Very few of them have a 
money-lending department attached to the 
premises. Fewer still are generous in the 
matter of old boots and cast-off clothing. 
If I wanted to borrow a sovereign, I should 
not dream of going into a publishing office 
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for it. Thirteen sovereigns are counted as 
twelve in all such offices, and the publisher 
keeps the odd one for himself. 

When your boys want new suits, it is no 
good mentioning it to your publisher. If 
you do mention it, he looks at you with 
reproof, and says wearily, u Shakespeare's 
little boys never want new suits." There is 
a limit to his good nature, and people whose 
good nature is limited are seldom loved. 
Publishers are also not loved, because they 
will not allow you £200 a year for twenty 
years in order that you may finish your great 
work on " Prehistoric Inkhorns " ; also 
because they will not pay you a thousand 
pounds on account of your powerful novel 
about Fleet Street, and because in no circum- 
stances can they see their way to scatter 
illuminated sky signs broadcast over the 
country for the purpose of advertising your 
volume of Odes to the Royal Family. In- 
deed, to authors who have no money-earning 
capacity publishers are positively cruel. 
Heaven save us from any truck with them. 
Young people who come to London for the 
purpose of calling upon publishers always 
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make the vital mistake of calling at their 
offices. If you wish to see the publishing 
strength of Great Britain and Ireland in its 
bloom, you should go to the Carlton grill- 
room at lunch time and to Prince's at the 
hour of dinner. Publishers' managers, who, 
by the way, are the real men to see, affect the 
fish side at Gow's. Publishers' readers never 
dine at all — that is to say, I have never seen 
one doing it. The great person about a 
publishing office is the advertising man. He 
neither eats, drinks, nor sleeps. Yet you 
may gather sometimes from the morning 
papers that he believes himself to be possessed 
of wit. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

TRADESMEN 

I think it was the poet Wordsworth who 
said that his heart leaped up when he beheld 
a rainbow in the sky. So do the hearts of 
common men become agitated within them 
when they behold a tradesman. If you were 
to ask the next addlepate you meet wherein 
lies the difference between a tradesman and a 
gentleman, he would tell you, after much un- 
lovely thought, that he supposed you put 
" Mr." in front of the name of a tradesman, 
and " Esq." after the name of a gentleman. 
This is stupid enough for Bceotia. But there 
are subtler distinctions. A tradesman cannot 
be received at Court. And there are many 
other places where he cannot be received 
conveniently. When a tradesman knocks at 
the average man's door, he is usually told to 
" call again." If you see him coming along 
the street, and you have presence of mind for 
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the occasion, you turn briskly into a side 
street. You know he will not follow you 
up that side street, because if he followed you 
he might appear to have followed you, and 
that would be against both your code and his. 
Had he met you face to face, he would most 
assuredly have said " Good-morning." And 
the tradesman is just the one kind of man 
in the universe whom you do not want to say 
" Good-morning " to you when you owe him 
money. Most men are afraid of tradesmen. 
For a tradesman has his hand continually 
upon the necessities and superfluities associated 
with good living, and therefore is he powerful 
up to a point. Also it is in his discretion 
to supply those necessities and superfluities 
either for cash or on terms of credit. There- 
fore is he beneficent up to a point. Also 
having supplied the aforesaid necessities and 
superfluities on terms of credit (which, accord- 
ing to the highest economic authorities, 
are the only terms upon which a man should 
make purchases), the tradesman in his discre- 
tion may wait sillily for his money, or 
dun you for it, or sue you for it. There- 
fore is he terrible up to a point. 
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The common grievance against tradesmen 
is that they are respectable, but not honest. 
Poets and persons of imagination have been 
very bitter about them. They talk about 
" a smug tradesman." Than smug they can 
compass no other adjective. Indeed smug 
has grown almost to have the meaning of 
respectable and dishonest. A smug tradesman 
means a grocer who goes to church and puts 
sand in the sugar. I believe in my heart that 
one might conduct a very popular newspaper 
discussion on " Why are tradesmen not 
liked ? " That they are not liked is beyond 
question. Many people of position, and even 
people who had them for grandfathers, not 
only dislike them, but look upon them with 
contempt. Why should this be? Is it be-, 
cause tradesmen are smug ? I trow not. 
The reason lies much deeper, and is consider- 
ably more elusive. It is a woman's reason. 
It is women who have made the tradesman 
contemned, even if they have not made him 
respectable and dishonest. Time was when 
the tradesman had a proper sense of his 
relation to the universe. He was born to 
trade, he married a tradesman's daughter, he 
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begat sons, and took them into the business, 
and he died a tradesman. Nowadays all this 
is changed. You may still be born a trades- 
man, it is true ; but you cannot marry a 
tradesman's daughter, because all the trades- 
men's daughters worth marrying have set 
their hearts on a curate, or a solicitor, or a 
"capting " of militia. "Trade," say the trades- 
men's daughters, " is low." When you come 
to think of it, they ought to know. So that 
if you are a tradesman, it is difficult for you 
to marry among your peers. Probably you 
marry your " manageress " — which word, by 
the way, is not mine — and probably your 
manageress is the daughter of a clergyman 
and penniless. A tradesman's daughter with a 
decent portion would have been much more to 
the point. But you are unable to find her. 

Having caught your manageress — who, 
do not forget, is a clergyman's daughter — 
you cease to live over the shop. In point of 
fact, you go to live at Bayswater, or, perhaps, 
at Barnes or Tooting, where you break your 
neck every morning trying to catch a train 
to town. At Bayswater or Barnes or Tooting 
you learn to have At Homes, small dances, 
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and garden parties. The clergyman's 
daughter will not go near the shop at any 
price. And she brings up her children in 
the way they should go, which is not shop- 
ward. Your sons conceive an early fancy 
for the professions or the fine arts. Your 
eldest, who takes after his mother, rather 
thinks that he will read for the Bar. Your 
second, who has precisely the face and figure 
for inducing good sales of German yeast, lets 
his hair grow long, and runs you into 
hundreds of guineas for tuition on the 
pianoforte. Your younger mopes around 
Eton and Oxford till every ha'porth of 
volition has oozed out of his slack body, and 
one fine day he presents himself before your 
admiring gaze in a four-and-elevenpenny 
" round felt " and a Roman collar, and asks 
you to head a subscription list for the Old 
Women's Happy Evenings at S. Barnabas'. 
Until you die you never get rid of these 
promising sons. And when you die you are 
no longer John Smith — all orders executed 
with promptitude and dispatch — but John 
Smith, Esq., or preferably Sir John Smith, 
chairman of the East Muggleton Land 
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Development Corporation, and managing 
director of Smiths, Limited, a sadly over- 
capitalised concern, whose goods for years 
you have been careful not to buy. 

I am of opinion that the real reason why 
people do not like tradesmen is because all 
tradesmen are nowadays by way of being 
gentlemen. They do not keep shop with 
any spirit or dignity. They are all for short 
hours for themselves, long hours and mean 
payment for their employees ; large profits 
and quick returns, and the devil take the 
hindmost and the customer. 

We have no tradesmen left. They are all 
sweet gentlemen with single eyeglasses or 
noblemen with bald heads. We have no 
shops left ; they are all establishments. And 
we have no businesses ; they are all " con- 
cerns" and limited. It is the dear women 
every time. The women have abolished 
them, in order that they might not have to 
marry them. If we except the butchers and 
the grocers, I am not so sure that the only 
tradesmen we have left in these happy islands 
are not the authors and the artists. With 
these gentry it will be my duty to deal later 
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on in the proceedings. . But I may say here 
that there cannot be much harm in being a 
tradesman, otherwise authors and artists 
would not keep shop even metaphorically. 
The difference between selling prunes and 
selling poems is not exactly prodigious. The 
price per pound works out at about the 
same, and if the poem-seller has an advantage 
in the matters of honour and glory, the 
prune-seller is cheered by a steadiness and 
universality of demand. To persons who 
will inquire anxiously why I have had nothing 
to say about publishers in this chapter upon 
tradesmen, I desire to point out that pub- 
blishing is not a trade but a profession. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE MUSICIAN 

A musician is a man who purports to obtain 
a livelihood by discoursing sweet sounds. He 
may do this on a fiddle, or on a trombone, 
or with the assistance of an automatic piano- 
player. In any case the effect, so far as the 
musician is concerned, is the same. And for 
the purposes of this chapter we may include 
under the term " musician " that least attractive 
of soaring human men, the vocalist. It used 
to be said with perfect truth that poets wore 
their hair long. Nowadays, however, poets 
submit themselves regularly to the hands of 
the \ shearer. And the musicians, who have 
always wanted justification, have taken up 
the parable, and persist in going about in 
hair of so unkempt and dishevelled a character 
that one is inclined to whisper "Zulu." 
Furthermore, the musician and the photo- 
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grapher appear to have secured at great 
expense a monoply of that beautiful creation 
the velvet jacket. I am told that if a 
musician cuts his hair and leaves off his 
velvet jacket, he has nothing but his name 
to depend upon ; and as his name is usually 
a pseudonym of Hungarian or Russian ex- 
traction, this is rather awkward. Half the 
musicians who are believed to delight the 
delicate ears of Mayfair, and who can certainly 
fill our choicest concert-rooms with what in 
musicianly phrase is called " money," are 
really named Higgins. There is no harm 
in it, and one should never call it to mind at 
a concert, recital, or other musical entertain- 
ment ; but it is true for all that. 

Of the singing kind of musician there are 
practically two varieties — the tenor and the 
baritone. Tenors always have their chins in 
the air, and are inclined to blondeness and 
slightness of build ; baritones always have 
their chins down and are fairly burly brunettes. 
A successful tenor is probably the most 
conceited and least beautiful creature that 
treads this footstool. He spends his days 
wailing forth idiocies ; he curls his hair like 
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a woman, and he has all the strictly feminine 
attributes right down to a shrieking, face- 
scratching jealousy of his rivals. Happily, 
the tenor is so busy keeping his voice oiled 
and his top register in order and c< fulfilling 
his engagements " that you seldom meet him 
in the great world. There are no tenors at 
clubs even, which is a blessing. The baritone, 
on the other hand, though a decidedly pitiful 
object, is not so bad till you find out that 
he is a baritone. When a six-foot man, with 
thick legs and a general appearance of the 
Terrible Turk about him, stands up squarely 
before an audience of millinery and lorgnettes 
and roars out " Ma Chirie," you feel in your 
heart that the millennium cannot be very 
far off. The fact is, men have really no 
business in the concert-room, except in the 
capacity of auditors. A man who sings love 
songs to a crowd of women in the middle 
of the afternoon ought to be taken in charge 
by the police. At the opera, I suppose, 
male vocalists are essential, particularly at a 
time when Wagner appears to be the only 
musical wear. But somehow the roarings 
and bellowings and bleatings and shriekings 
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that are offered one by the male employees 
at Covent Garden are never quite convincing, 
and they set one wondering whether Wagner 
really knew his business after all. 

As regards fiddlers, horn-blowers, flautists, 
drum and cymbal players, triangleists, and 
tinklers on the piano, I have absolutely 
nothing to say that is flattering. They are 
quarrelsome, unshaven, unimaginative, greasy, 
and indolent persons. They were ruined in 
childhood by being taught their precious 
instruments, and they have never got " any 
forrarder." I am, advised by people who 
know never to become the conductor of a 
band. It is the most unthankful position 
in the world, they say, not even excluding 
that of the Czar of All The Russias. In 
fact, there is no band, however watched 
and tended, but some dark plot is there. 
Musicians have nothing else to do but to 
plot and be jealous of one another, in which 
respects they resemble the Scotch. And the 
mention of the Scotch reminds me of bagpipes 
— surely the foulest, most horrific, most heart- 
rending and villainous instrument that the 
barbarism of man could invent. If you know 
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a man that plays the bagpipes, do not trust 
him. 

Of star musicians in the executive line 
I have seen a few. Many of them can 
play quite wonderfully. But their person- 
alities do not like me. One longs to give 
them five shillings for a shampoo. They 
have a silly trick of continually brushing 
their hair away from their eyes. It never 
occurs to them that a pair of scissors would 
do the thing effectually. They are believed 
to have souls, and to bring to bear on the 
rendering of other men's masterpieces all 
sorts of subtle human qualities. It may 
be so ; but outside the concert-room both 
their souls and their subtle human qualities 
are not readily discernible. Musicians are 
creatures of emotion and advertisement — 
particularly advertisement. Women go to 
hear them, and to see them — particularly to 
see them. And there is no kind of woman 
in the world so snaggy and so full of contempt 
for the plodding man whom she calls husband 
or father as a woman who is newly returned 
from one of M. Paganini Higgins's recitals. 
Great executants should either be kept out 
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of the country or gone over with a pair of 
horse clippers daily. As they are, they cause 
more sorrow in the bosom of the family than 
they are worth. And to a fat, ordinary, 
struggling man the strutting vanity of them 
is beyond endurance. 

There remain only composers, musical 
critics, and organists. The first are full of 
sin, and righteousness is not in them. The 
contents of any fashionable music shop would 
bear me out in this statement. A composer 
is a purveyor of silly yelpings and yawpings 
for silly people to yelp and yawp. A composer 
is a person who can always be depended upon 
to rake up the very feeblest of feeble lyrics 
and set them to consecutive sixths. It is the 
composer who has destroyed the beauty and 
comfort of the home life of Anglo-Saxondom. 
It is he who makes the women squawk, and 
he is the inventor of the " easy arrangement." 
A musical critic is a person who has absolutely 
no ear for music. Some of the best musical 
critics cannot whistle or hum a couple ot 
bars in tune to save their lives. An organist 
is a person who is despised even by musicians. 
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1HE ACTOR 

It is safe to say that at twelve noon on week- 
days eighty per cent, of the egregious army 
of British actors are perennially seated in 
British bars "discussing" British bitters. 
This is a fact which speaks for itself. Of 
the essential relation of bitter beer to the 
fine art of acting I do not purpose to speak. 
That there is such a relation cannot be 
doubted, and that should be enough for any 
reasonable philosopher. Who drinks beer, 
thinks beer — and probably acts beer. The 
Scotch critics of the town are for ever raging 
about the decay of the drama and the woe- 
ful pass to which the actor's art has been 
brought by " our accursed system." In point 
of fact, it is not the system that is to blame, 
but the actors. There is not one of them 
below the dignity of an actor-manager who 
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will not play any part for which you care 
to cast him if you will pay him enough 
salary. "Art for art's sake" has been the 
cry of a few foolish painters and still fewer 
foolish writers ; but salaried actors know 
nothing about it. Briefly, an actor is a man 
who sits in public-houses, tells more or less 
doubtful stories, and curses the day when he 
entered the profession. He is troubled with a 
sense of humour which keeps him giggling 
all day about nothing ; he never reads, and 
least of all does he think. 

You can tell him off the stage by his 
clean shave and his boisterous manners ; he 
calls everybody " dear boy," he slaps every- 
body on the back, he tells everybody an idiot 
tale, and he says to everybody, "Thanks, 
dear boy, mine's a bitter." On the stage 
he has undoubtedly the knack of getting 
through his business in a reasonably competent 
manner. He will tell you that the dead 
level of capacity on which he works is the 
result of much study and great devotion 
to his art, but you need not believe him. 
There is not more than one actor in five 
hundred who can with credit come through 
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the very reasonable test of reading a passage 
from a good prose author or a piece of blank 
verse. They have no notion of the common 
value of words, and their ideal of fine dramatic 
writing is a certain speech in The Lady of 
Lyons. They delight in what is obviously 
melodramatic, overwrought, and false in key. 
Indeed, they never excel until you give 
them some sort of melodrama. Their great 
business in life is to catch the ear of the 
groundlings. A popular actor is a man who 
pleases people who know nothing about 
dramatic art. His triumphs are made entirely 
among newspaper reporters and dwellers in 
the provinces. A play that cannot keep the 
boards twelve nights in London is often 
considered " great shakes " in the provinces — 
it is so with actors. I can remember the 
time when the better sort of actors esteemed 
themselves nothing if not Bohemians. Now- 
adays they get knighted and save money, 
and succeed in becoming respectable citizens. 
Also they are born orators in front of a 
curtain, and they write to the newspapers 
after the manner of great men. 

Instead of the raspy, saw-pit voices which 
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they once affected, they have vocal organs 
carefully trained to the production of dulcet 
and delicate noises fashioned on the haw- 
haw methods which used to be considered 
the prerogative of Oxford. I am told that 
many of the young men who grace the 
boards in this extraordinary time do indeed 
come from Oxford, and sometimes even from 
Cambridge. This is a thousand pities, be- 
cause a man with a University education can 
never be a great actor. To be an actor of 
magnitude you must of necessity be rather 
a primal person, and quite unschooled in the 
humanities. Otherwise you can never bring 
yourself to speak with effect the kind of 
lines nowadays put into your mouth for you 
by dramatic authors. Always, too, when 
you act you are making a stock, show, mime, 
or mountebank of yourself, and cultured 
persons do not do that in public. If acting 
be an art at all, it is indubitably the last of 
the arts, inasmuch as it is ephemeral, perish- 
able, and invariably empirical. It labours 
likewise under the disadvantage of being 
almost devoid of tradition. It makes no 
headway, it edifies nobody, and it advances 
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nothing. It is indissolubly wedded to 
spectacle, ostentation, swagger, insincerity, 
and frippery. And it spoils and rubs the 
bloom off any other art with which it may 
come into contact — painting, music, and 
letters included. When it calls in the painter 
it must have flamboyancies, from the musician 
it demands profound flippancy, from the 
poet the worst that he can write. Play- 
wrights are always undistinguished men of 
letters gone wrong. Shakespeare, of course, 
will be flung at one. He is the only play- 
wright of them all that matters ; and he 
lives not because he was a playwright, 
but because he was a poet. And this he 
does in spite of the actors. When the 
modern poet writes in dead earnest for the 
stage, he usually " comes a cropper." Tenny- 
son failed herein, so did Browning. Mr. 
Swinburne is unperformable. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is not a poet. So that altogether the 
actor is in a sorry case. It is impossible to 
write good stuff for him. He would not 
give a hayseed for good stuff. What he 
wants is a part for himself and a number 
of minor parts for his supporters, the whole 
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being calculated not on any principle of art 
but merely with a view of bringing money 
into the box office. 

We shall never have any really great actors, 
for the simple reason that a very great actor 
would have to be a man of very great 
intellect, and a man of very great in- 
tellect would never bring himself to be an 
actor. Gladstone, Darwin, Tennyson, Fitz- 
gerald, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Rossetti, 
Swinburne — these are names which it is 
impossible to conceive on a playbill. The 
men those names represent could never have 
set themselves seriously to the business of 
acting. The profession would have been as 
far beneath them as coal-portering. Yet 
there is no actor so eminent who would 
consider himself degraded by the writing 
of a good book, or the painting of a good 
picture, or being invited to form a Govern- 
ment. Mr. Dan Leno has written a book, 
and this brings me to that other department of 
the actor's profession, commonly called " the 
music-hall stage." There are many people 
who prefer the entertainments provided at the 
music-hall to the entertainments provided at 
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the theatre. The critics, by whose favour, of 
course, everything moves and has its being, 
do not seem to give the music-hall proper 
attention. They criticise it only in parts 
find by the c< turn." Of late the theatrical 
and music-hall world has been all agog on 
the matter of the sketch or little play. The 
theatre, poor thing ! sees in this morsel her 
own gradual ruin. She does not wish to 
have the bread taken out of her mouth, and 
she invokes the law to protect her. The 
fact remains that the music-hall stage offers 
one some very decent acting as acting goes. 
It is true that the comedian is in considerably 
greater demand at the halls than the tragedian. 
But, on the whole, the standard of culture 
and attainment is the same. Actors as a 
body can never be other than a body of 
Bohemian and not quite respectable persons 
till they forsake their beloved public-house. 
Will they ever do this ? I doubt it. 
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PAINTERS 

The average painter is an unobtrusive and 
slightly anaemic person. Confinement to 
the studio and the continual odour of spring 
cleaning which abides therein are not con- 
ducive to rude health. If somebody would 
invent odourless oil paints, the average 
longevity of the brethren of the brush 
might be considerably extended. Elderly 
artists, however, are not admired. In youth 
and the earlier years of early manhood 
every painter is a genius. He believes 
that, given a proper chance in the way of 
unlimited means and favouring gales of 
criticism, he might turn out to be a sort 
of J. M. W. Turner. Anyway, he could 
come up to Rossetti, and perhaps even to 
Whistler. In view of the nature of his art, 
it is not altogether astounding, that the 
painter should be rather a good imitator. 
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We have heard of the sedulous ape in 
letters, but the sedulous ape in paint is 
as plentiful as blackberries. Probably the 
blankness and feebleness of mind of the 
man who works in a studio is the direct 
outcome of what he always calls "his student 
days." Art students, we are given to 
understand, are the merriest and the most 
abounding fellows in the world. Fun is 
essential to their existence, and they manage 
to provide a modest modicum of it for each 
other's edification daily. The students' studio, 
both in England and on the Continent, 
is believed to be commonly in the condition 
of the deck of a liner when the Equator 
is being crossed. Larks are continually 
toward, and when there are no larks there 
is witty conversation. You may sit painting 
peacocks and making puns. You may be 
putting on to your canvas the face of some 
holy saint what time you tell funny stories 
to Binks at the next easel. 

So that it is understood from the be- 
ginning that it is a man's eyes and hand 
that are wanted in painting, and not his mind, 
still less his soul or spirit. And when your 
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" student days " are over and you get into 
a studio of your own (usually, by the way, 
a sort of damp coachhouse with a north 
light), you feel a little lonely and converse 
wittily with your model. Painters are full 
of practical jokes. At night, when their 
day's work is done, they fire them off on 
people. If you ask a painter to dinner, be 
careful. He will giggle stupidly about the 
most trivial happenings, and he will endea- 
vour to promote the mirth of yourself and 
guests by all sorts of witty expedients, from 
coming into your dining-room on all fours 
to slipping a strawberry ice down the back 
of the neck of the man next him. Or if you 
be dining at a restaurant, you will find when 
you get home that the pocket of your 
overcoat contains a couple of the restaurant 
knives and a salt-spoon or so. These articles 
have been placed in your pocket by the 
witty and hilarious painter. In his " student 
days" this kind of joke was often played 
off on himself. He cannot conceive that 
there is the smallest harm in it, and when 
you tell him that you have set him down 
as an ass, he is astonished. 
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Painters arc like mackerel — they go about 
in schools. In England at the present moment 
there are about fifty schools, all of them 
more or less feeble. The chief of them appears 
to be the Glasgow school, which is Scotch, 
and negligible. Practically, however, the 
best English painters of recent times have 
been Americans. There was Whistler and 
there is Mr. Sargent. Mr. Sargent is a 
pretty hand at a portrait. He can get a 
lot of money for a portrait, and he is all 
the rage. In point of fact, he paints all 
the portraits that are painted in England, 
and for that matter in Glasgow. His style 
is admired and universally copied. I am 
not dazzled by it myself. If I wanted 
to have my own portrait done, I might, 
if I were rich, go to Mr. Sandys ; if I were 
poor, I suppose the Glasgow school could 
fix me up reasonably well. 

I am taking it for granted that the people 
who do black-and-white work would be 
greatly disappointed at being left out of 
this chapter. They are, as a rule, even 
sillier and more vapid and less responsible 
than the legitimate " twopence-coloured " 
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painters. Unfortunately, however, there is 
a great future in front of them. For half 
a guinea they will draw you anything in the 
world. If the battle of Chemulpho takes 
place on a Friday morning, the black-and- 
white man, from his lodgings in Bloomsbury, 
will supply you with lively pictures of the 
engagement any time before Friday mid- 
night. Artists at the front are no longer 
necessary. All you want is an artist at the 
back. From washmen and aquarellists, even 
in colour, heaven defend us ! The man who 
painted the first water-colour did it in a 
certain way, and everybody has been doing 
it that way since. Half the painters and 
other artists of whatever kind in Great 
Britain, and particularly in Glasgow, would 
be well advised to give up paint and pencil 
and try their chance at " the halls." They are 
all quite funny enough for the business, and 
a trifle too funny ever to succeed in paint. 
Why drag out a miserable existence in 
• somebody else's studio when you might rival 
in splendour and glory Mr. R. G. Knowles ? 
The music-hall agents of Britain have taken 
hold of the wings of the morning, and 
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proceeded to the uttermost parts of the earth 
in search of talent ; but, being dull men, 
they have never tried the studios. Depend 
upon it, that somewhere in Chelsea there 
now paints a music-hall star who would be 
greater even than the fat boy of Peckham. 
Who will dig him out of his evil-smelling 
fastness ? Who will take from his hand the 
mahl stick and the tube of Chinese white 
and give him a contract and a lump of grease 
paint ? Who will say to him, " Why waste 
that smile on boon companions, when you can 
get large moneys for it ? " And if the 
music-halls will not come to Mahomet and 
Mahomet will not go to the music-halls, it 
is not because they were not intended for 
one another, but because neither of them 
knows what is good for them. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE AUTHOR 

The one obvious and pertinent fi^ct about 
authors is that there are none. The people 
who write nowadays are journalists almost 
to a man. Even the towering masters of 
fiction find it necessary to serialise their 
great works. And we know what that 
means. For if you serialise, you must write 
by the foot-rule, and you mUst do your best 
to give us " a curtain " for every instalment. 
I am a journalist myself. Even our prettily 
barbered poets are journalists. If you wrote 
to any one of them, excepting perhaps Mr. 
Swinburne, and said, " My dear sir, next 
week it will be St. Valentine's Day. Kindly 
send me a poem about St. Valentine, and I 
will send you such-and-such guineas," you 
would get your poem. For a sum of 
money you can get quite good poems on 
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practically any subject under the stars. It 
is so also with prose. Writing has stepped 
into line with the kinds of work you would 
never by any chance undertake without 
reasonable promise of fee or reward. Of 
old, authors are believed to have sat at home 
and poured out their souls for the love of 
the thing, not unmixed with a vague desire 
to benefit humanity. Now they sit at home 
and pour out other people's thoughts for 
filthy lucre and the off-chance of some day 
being asked to preside at a Whitefriars Club 
dinner. Somehow, all authorship seems to 
attain the high-topgallant of its joy in a 
greasy three-and-sixpenny repast. Another 
curious fact about the modern author is that 
he appears to have abandoned all hope of 
enduring fame, and he writes and conducts 
himself accordingly. The gods who look 
after writers, he believes, are but a limited 
beneficence. They cannot give you money 
and villas while you live and glory when 
you are dead. It is very hard lines, but the 
author bows to the inevitable and takes the 
money and the villas. 

I think myself that writing is a woman's 
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job. Women do it badly, it is true, but 
in the conditions of the time what is the 
use of doing it well ? People who write 
really well have some difficulty in getting 
published, and much more difficulty in 
getting even bricklayer's wages out of what 
they publish. In a sense, this is as it should 
be. The men who have made our literature 
looked upon writing as a sort of hobby. I 
shall never believe that Shakespeare cared 
twopence whether he wrote a play or not. 
Writing was not bread-and-butter to Chaucer, 
nor to Spenser, nor Bacon, nor Milton, nor 
Keats, nor Shelley, nor Byron, nor Browning, 
nor Tennyson. Neither can it be said to have 
been bread-and-butter to Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. Meredith, or Mr. Watts-Dunton. The 
people who have dragged authorship down 
to the commercial gutter are the people 
who have said to thepiselves, " There appear 
to be drachmas and soft living in this 
calling. Behold, I will even ally myself 
with it." And such is the force and effect 
of the printed word and of book covers, 
and such the feebleness of the modern, critical 
spirit, that anybody who can get into print 
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and covers is allowed to call himself " author " 
without challenge, and gets his books 
reviewed and his name stuck in the library 
lists with the cream of the profession. A 
strong man in the act and process of writing 
a set of verses, or concocting a short story, 
or struggling with the chapter of a novel, 
always reminds me of Hercules killing flies. 
He knows in his heart that the order of 
things despises him for it. He knows 
that every creature that lives is wondering 
privily why he does not go forth and 
dig. He knows indeed that it would be 
more honourable to run a lift. But he 
sticks to his cc toil " and his slippers and 
his pipe, and writes havoc for the souls 
of women and girls because there is money 
in it. And when you interview him, he 
will always assure you that he thinks life 
is greater than art, and that by temperament 
and inclination he is really a sportsman who 
would rather make " a century " at cricket 
i than write the finest book that has yet to 

\ be written. His books justify him among 

! women, and he fondly hopes that his inter- 

views will justify him among men. 
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Roughly speaking, the authors of to-day 
who are not authors may be divided into 
three classes — poets, novelists, and humor- 
ists. The poets are a timid and meagre 
folk, who do not count much because 
they do little harm. Yet that they have not 
the smallest sense of the proper dignity 
and emoluments of their vocation is shown 
by the fact that they contribute to the 
daily papers and take half a guinea a time 
for their trouble. However, as I have 
said, they do not do any great harm. The 
novelists and the humorists, on the other 
hand, are a bad lot. If you will give me 
a novel that has gone into its fourth or 
fifth thousand, or from that to any nupiber 
of thousands, I will put my finger on 
the chapter or chapters or passage or passages 
that have sold it, and in nine cases out of 
ten I will defy you to read those chapters 
or passages to the women of your house- 
hold. This is the ungetoverable and fatal 
flaw in the novelist's pretensions. He tells 
you that fiction is the highest form of art — 
a picture and an elucidation of life, in 
fact. Yet his art has no force to grip 
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human persons until it begins to toy with 
and peep round the baser side of life. 
We have reason to be thankful that life 
is not made up of sins and slips and false 
steps and deviations from the path of virtue. 
The Divorce Court is only a department 
of the Law Courts, and it is not one man 
or one woman in a thousand who has any 
use for it. Yet the novelist, whose art, 
by the way, is universal and whose books 
sell purely on their artistic merits, has 
always to give you a life which is made 
up of the troubles which lead to the Divorce 
Court — or worse. That is to say, he has 
either to do this or to remain unsaleable. 
Therefore he gets down and does it. 

When I think of the humorists of this 
world, I could laugh till I cried. For the 
most part they are of fairly base American 
extraction, and people read their works 
with funereal faces. There has been no 
convincing work of humour published in 
England any time this century. Yet the 
papers bristle with allusions to that well-known 
humorist Mr. So-and-so, and that other 
well-known humorist Mr. Somebodyelse.< 
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The best thing that could happen to British 
humour would be a close season of about 
five years' duration. At the end of five 
years possibly the brilliant gentlemen who 
compile our funny books and write our 
funny magazines might among them have 
hit upon a sally which could be depended 
upon to raise a smile. As it is, their humour 
is all old, unhappy, attenuated, and dis- 
couraging. When you have seen a sample 
of it, you have seen the whole sack. It 
is not good enough even to feed hens on. 
Stockbrokers turn up their noses at it. 
Publishers dare not offer it at a higher 
price than three-and-sixpence, and even 
at that they are as likely as not to burn 
their fingers with it. I suppose that to a 
proper literary humorist the world would 
readily pay ten thousand pounds a year. 
Why do not the humorists go for such 
noble increment ? The plain fact is that 
they have not got enough humour in them. 
Half of them cannot see their own jokes, 
because they never made one. The other 
half once made a joke without knowing 
it, and have since picked up a precarious 
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living on the strength of it. I have been 
solemnly assured by the best critical papers 
that I am not a humorist myself. This 
cheers me. 
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GALLANTRY 

In NuttalTs Standard Dictionary of the 
English Language, based on the labours 
of the most eminent lexicographers, and 
revised, extended, and improved throughout 
by the Rev. James Wood, we find the 
following definition : 

Gallantry, s. splendour of appearance ; 
show ; bravery ; nobleness ; generosity ; 
polite attention to ladies, sometimes with 
evil intent. 

Coming, as it does, hot from the dictionary 
which they most affect, the reviewers of this 
great country possibly will not wish to 
reprove me for holding that the definition 
quoted has a certain amount of truth in it. 
And particularly true is the tail of it, as 
quite a number of women have known 
and will continue to know to their cost. 
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Nowadays the great majority of men claim 
to be gallant. It is not that they consider 
themselves splendid of appearance, showy, 
noble, generous, or even brave. At any rate, 
they would not own themselves conscious 
of any such attributes, lest somebody called 
them vain. "Polite attention to ladies," 
however, is another matter. Herein the 
veriest fool, or for that matter the veriest 
knave, may exercise himself with credit and 
renown, and up to a point amid the applause 
of both sexes. The thing is as easy as 
cracking nuts. Sit at the feet of women 
with your hair nicely parted, talk their 
talk, smile their smile, think their thought, 
and be agile to execute little dogs' errands 
for them — there you have a reliable recipe 
approved not only by mother but by grand- 
mother as well. It is to the credit of most 
men that at some period in their lives 
one woman at least induces in them the 
gallant mood. Boys under twenty and 
bucks turned sixty are the commonest 
victims. For them the word of woman 
is law, her smile is heaven, her pout is 
purgatory, and her tears are hell. If she 
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give them bon-bons, they rejoice deliriously ; 
if she crack her little whip, they faint, and, 
coming to, demand cold poison. And, on 
the whole, they may be described as men 
who are either just beginning to have brains 
or just beginning to lose them. 

Broadly speaking, however, the honester 
men of England are so busy keeping shop that 
they have little time to practise themselves 
in the gallant arts. From ten o'clock in the 
morning to six at night quite half of them 
are engaged assiduously in the snubbing of 
telephone and typewriter girls ; the wealth 
of considerable sections of them is made 
out of the weariness of women ; the comfort 
and ease of them depends largely upon the 
daughters of the lower orders, who for ten 
pounds a year and no beer molly-coddle 
them out of all reason ; and as for their 
pleasures, as promoted by the ladies of the 
ballet and the ladies of the flats — the less 
said by anybody but Miss Marie Corelli 
the better. So that when you see the big, 
round-shouldered, genial Englishman in the 
act and process of being gallant, you are 
welcome to think thoughts. As a matter of 
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fact, too, the gallantry of the present day and 
generation consists mainly in polite attention 
(thank thee, Nuttall, for that phrase!) to 
other people's women. Excepting as an 
occasional treat in public, Mr. A/s deferences 
and sprawls are not in the least for Mrs. 
A. or other of A/s womenfolk. It is 
Mrs. B., Mrs. C, and Mrs. D., not to 
mention the charming Misses E., who come 
in for the full force of A/s servilities. For 
them he bends that noble red neck and 
arranges that caressing smile. For them he 
fights his way through crushes and commands 
strawberry ice. For them he knocks down 
commissionaires and curses cabmen. And 
for them he stands up like the fine gentle- 
man he is on' the Tuppeny Tube. Hence 
it comes to pass that among his own women 
your English male person is never described 
as " such a nice man." In the home circle 
somehow gallantry does not appear to pan 
out as it might. There may be a fair 
semblance of it in the presence of company ; 
but when the guest departs, polite attention 
to ladies too frequently goes with him. 
This, of course, is due principally to human 
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causes. No woman is a heroine to her 
husband, at any rate for more than a year 
or two. Further, many women look upon 
civility and effusiveness on the part of their 
husbands with grave suspicion. They will 
have it that they are being lured on, and 
that there must be something sinister at 
the back of poor Charles's devotion. 

Another fruitful source of the lack of 
gallantry in men is the plainness and dowdi- 
ness of women. The women of England 
appear to be losing the fatal gift of beauty. 
You may stand a summer's day at Hyde Park 
Corner, or at the bottom of Bond Street, 
and of the thousands of women who pass 
you, not half a dozen are really fit to look 
at. The gallant men of England will have 
an apoplexy when they read or hear of this 
statement ; but it is the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, and for 
years past it has been fully appreciated by 
people who paint — that is to say, by experts. 
The West End of London literally hums with 
beauty doctors, all of them fat and hearty, 
all of them battling night and day with the 
flaws, defects, imperfections, gracelessness, 
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and lopsidcdness of the English female form 
divine. And the lord of creation looks on 
with approval. Expense is no object if 
Lucretia can be cobbled into some semblance 
of passableness, if Clarissa's ears can be made 
to fit close, if Saccharissa's teeth can be a 
little more tucked away under her top lip, 
or Chloe's fat permanently reduced. 

It is safe to assume that the general decline 
in feminine beauty has its causes. And the 
chief among them, in my opinion, is the 
gallantry of that sweet creature man. The 
gallant man of the upper classes is so gallant 
that he cannot bring himself to gainsay My 
Lady Upper-Class in the whirlingest of her 
dissipations and distractions. One reads in 
the fashionable papers about "the beauty 
of the season." That it is never the same 
woman for two consecutive seasons is a fact 
which points its own moral. A proper 
course of seasons would have made a wreck 
of the Venus of Milo. The gallant man of 
the middle class is so gallant that he permits 
Madame Middle-Class to live continually in 
the simulation of her betters. Also he 
believes in careers for his daughters, the 
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which careers include fiddling, acting, ballet 
dancing, tea-shop keeping, and typewriting. 
There are heaps of gallant men in the world 
with incomes ranging from three hundred 
to five hundred a year, whose daughters 
plod daily to overcrowded offices, and hob 
and nob at sloppy bun-shops with the thirty 
shillings a week 'Arrys from the board 
schools whose polite attention to ladies has 
a tail to it like our dear Nuttall's definition. 
As for the Lower Class gallant man, whose 
notions of perfect womanhood are derived 
from the nearest barmaid, his gallantry 
permits him to allow the women of his 
household liberty of the most unrestricted 
character, his only stipulation being that they 
shall contribute liberally to his own personal 
expenditure in the matter of drinks, smokes, 
music-halls, and "beanos." In fine, the 
gallantry of gallant Englishmen is such that 
we are rapidly approaching a time when the 
greater portion of the country's work will 
be done by women, while their lords sit at 
home nursing babies and reading Heartsease. 

The one bright spot in the whole dreary 
matter is the gallantry of the newspaper 
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press and of minor authors. If there is one 
class of man in the world who demands our 
sympathy where women are concerned, it is 
the persons who write newspapers and novels. 
It is not too much to say that each of them is 
married to a shrew of the first water. Any one 
possessed of a journalistic or pseudo-literary 
acquaintance will tell you that of all the 
horrid creatures in the world, the wives, not 
to mention the aunts, of newspaper men and 
struggling fictionists are the horridest. Being 
for the most part drawn from the governess 
and lady's maid class, or at best picked up 
at a Fabian Society meeting, they are the 
shallowest little witlings to a woman, and as 
vain and as vulgar as they are peevish and 
underbred. In poverty, which is their 
frequent portion, they whine and natter ; in 
riches — that is to say, when their husbands 
attain to the ephemeral glories of three 
hundred a year — they strut and swagger. 
They have false teeth and wicked hearts, 
and they are the ruin of no end of journalistic 
and literary enterprises. Nearly all news- 
papers suffer from " too much wife." A 
man who has been thoroughly aggravated by 
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a screaming cockatrice of a morning cannot be 
in the best of trim for, say, a day's reviewing. 
The majority of editors are wife-ridden ; 
hence their irascibility, surliness, and utter 
want of grip. 

On the other hand, in the rare instances 
where an editor and his wife bill and coo, 
there you have indeed a rotten paper. 
c< Mrs. Jawkins did not like your article 
on bald-headed women," says the bemused 
and scrofulous sweater on Monday morning. 
" The devil she didn't ! " you reply. The editor 
blinks and looks red, and you go forth like 
a whirlwind in the full and certain knowledge 
that if you cannot please Mrs. Jawkins your 
connection with the Blarer will be brief 
and unremunerative. Because of the spirit- 
lessness and gallantry of mankind there is 
scarcely a review in the country that has 
a backbone. to it, or can pay its way. In 
the long run the dear women select the staff 
and determine the paper's line of country 
right down even to the headlines on the top 
of the reviews. It is an amazing spectacle, 
but what would you ? 

On the whole, the gallantry of Englishmen 
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may be considered an exceedingly beautiful 
attribute. In point of fact, it is usually 
displayed where it is least wanted, and in 
circumstances which do it very little credit. 
It is too frequently a matter of smirks and 
scrapes and insincerity, and seldom or never 
can it be reckoned more than skin deep. 
A woman of understanding would not give 
you a fig for a whole pound of it. There 
are a few men who know that in practice 
it thrives wonderfully well on the Stock 
Exchange. And further comment would 
be idle. 

Before we take affectionate leave of one 
another, let me assure my fellow lords of 
creation that there are people in the world 
who admire them. As a rule, however, the 
admiration is for man in the lump or mass 
rather than for the individual. Gentlemen 
who desire to have the respectful homage 
of a few sane persons should at once set 
about a severe self-examination, and mend 
their ways on some such lines as follow. 
First, they must admit to themselves with 
regret that they have been born into a cheap 
and shallow time, distinguished principally 
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for its vulgarity, its dishonesty, and its 
ha'penny papers. To be other than vulgar 
and dishonest is frightfully difficult for 
modern men ; but the exercise of a little 
self-restraint will at least enable them to 
desist from reading the ha'penny papers. By 
so desisting they will be doing themselves 
and the race of men a distinct service, and 
they will find the enormous strain of denial 
involved more than counterbalanced by a 
slow but steady improvement in their tone 
and manners and in their views about life. 
Secondly, they must summon up sufficient 
strength of mind to consider the great woman 
question settled. The issue is an exceed- 
ingly simple and clear issue. Between the 

SEXES THERE IS AN OBVIOUS INEQUALITY, 
AND IT IS NOT MAN WHO IS THE INFERIOR 

creature. A man who is really set on 
it, may readily live up to these facts. It 
will make all the difference in the world 
to his life ; it will help him to preserve 
his fibre, his integrity, and his good sense; 
it will keep him gallant and decent-hearted 
in the best sense, and instead of going down 
this vale of tears eaten up with uncertainties, 
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he will understand himself (and women) and 
be strong. Thirdly, let him resolve to 

SPEAK THE TRUTH AND SHAME THE DEVIL ; 
TO SPEND AS MUCH MONEY AS HE CAN 
HONESTLY LAY HANDS ON ; TO QUARREL 
AND FIGHT WITH ALL ROGUES, BULLIES, 
BLUSTERERS, QUACKS, AND PRETENDERS ; TO 
CLEAR HIS MIND OF MAN-WORSHIP J TO 
INDULGE IN PROPER CONTEMPTS ; AND TO 
BE AFRAID OF NOTHING THAT WALKS, 



THE END 
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